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A  REVIEW  OF  MOODS 

WORKING  AROUND  TO  CHRISTMAS 


By  the 

CHEERYOMETER  Next?— In  the 
report  of  book-talk  furnished  this 
number  of  the  Review  by  Professor 
Rose’s  class  of  cheerful  conversationalists, 
two  commentators  touch  upon  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  spirits  as  essential  to  educational 
service.  In  these  days  of  measuring  every¬ 
thing,  will  it  be  long  before  our  coefficient 
of  cheerfulness  will  be  calculated  from  day  to 
day  and  our  fitness  to  enter  a  classroom 
determined  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
our  spirits?  The  researchers  are  quietly 
investigating  the  effect  of  our  grouchinesses 
upon  the  children’s  progress.  One  obtained 
from  principals  the  names  of  the  cheeriest 
and  the  saddest  of  their  teachers.  He 
measured  the  achievement  of  the  classes 
after  a  period  of  four  months  with  merry 
teachers  comparing  these  children’s  work 
with  the  progress  of  those  who  were  taught 
by  the  dreary  ladies.  Reducing  results  on 
the  basis  of  a  possible  range  of  difference  of 
nought  to  one  hundred  points  between  the 
two  groups,  Rossmould  found  the  children 
of  the  cheery  teachers  standing  thirty-nine 
points  ahead  of  the  others.  But  Carker, 
who  appears  to  have  undertaken  the  mission 
of  brake  upon  the  measurer’s  wheels,  con¬ 
tends  that  this  may  mean  that  if  a  teacher 
gets  a  class  thirty-nine  points  more  stupid 
than  usual  it  makes  her  feel  dreary. 

//  a  Teacher* s  Cross,  She* s  Sick. — What 
we  need  is  a  small  convenient  meter  to  apply 
to  ourselves  in  the  morning  to  find  out 


Editor 

whether  we  have  sufficiently  high  spirits  to 
make  us  a  fit  companion  for  youth  during 
the  day.  Willis  Sutton  who  is  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Atlanta  Schools  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  if  a  teacher  is  cross  she  must 
be  sick  and  therefore  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  away  from  children.  He  has  urged 
this  so  plausibly  upon  the  school  board  that 
the  absence  rules  in  his  city  are  the  most 
stringent,  or  the  most  lenient,  in  the  world, 
depending  upon  whether  you  regard  strict 
exclusion  of  low-spirited  teachers  from 
school  as  a  hardship  or  a  favor.  In  1917  a 
committee  of  investigators  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  concluded 
that  compulsory  exposure  of  children  for 
five  hours  to  an  irritable,  irritated,  and  irri¬ 
tating  teacher  produces  such  serious  nervous 
derangement  in  them  that  it  is  an  error  that 
must  be  prohibited.  In  these  days  of  radio 
activity  Carleson’s  proposition  that  a  trans¬ 
mitter  be  placed  in  every  school  room  and 
connected  with  a  central  recorder  may  soon 
be  put  into  practice.  When  any  unit  of  the 
school  machine  begins  knocking  the  manager 
may  at  once  come  to  the  rescue. 

Our  Astonishing  Evolution. — We  older 
observers  note  with  real  amazement  the 
growth  of  school  cheer.  In  1887  I  spent  a 
morning  in  a  Chicago  high  school.  It  im¬ 
pressed  me,  or  rather  I  should  say  it  de¬ 
pressed  me,  as  about  as  doleful  a  resort  as  I 
had  ever  seen,  not  excepting  the  Michigan 
State  prison.  In  1891  I  visited  a  public 
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school  in  Brooklyn,  the  manners  and  voices 
of  whose  teachers  made  one’s  departure 
from  the  building  a  real  relief.  Within  a 
recent  period  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  some  time  in  each  of  those  schools. 
The  cordiality  of  the  teachers  toward  their 
children  and  me  has  become  so  agreeable  as 
to  make  the  time  seem  all  too  short.  On 
one  and  the  same  day  Nathaniel  Meyer  of 
St.  Louis  and  Brand  Whitlock  of  Toledo 
went  through  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York.  Meyer  said:  “When 
I  went  to  school  it  was  a  prison;  this  is  the 
happiest  place  I  ever  saw.”  Whitlock  said : 
“I  had  to  be  driven  to  school.  You  couldn’t 
coax  me  away  from  this  one.”  It  is  very 
common  now  for  a  superintendent  when 
presenting  to  his  teachers  a  speaker  or  in¬ 
stitute  conductor  to  say:  “These  are  the 
finest  people  in  the  world”;  “Here  is  the  salt 
of  the  earth”;  “Here  is  the  cream  of  our 
community.” 

A  Teacher  Census. — Certainly,  we’ll  make 
allowances  for  diplomacy,  for  politeness,  for 
jocularity.  But  can  anyone  contend  that 
the  educational  personnel  of  today  is  of  that 
sour,  forbidding,  unlovely  type  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  drama  and  the  fiction,  or  lingers 
in  the  memory  of  a  generation  ago?  I  can 
recall  my  own  teachers. 

Miss  First  Primary  .  .  Adorable 

Miss  Second  Primary  .  An  acid  mistake 

Miss  Third  Primary  .  A  poor  complaining 

invalid 

Miss  Fourth  Primary  A  cold-blooded  tyrant 
Miss  First  Grammar  A  female  bully 
Miss  Second  Grammar  .  A  dear. 

Miss  Third  Grammar  .  A  conceited  stick 
Miss  Fourth  Grammar  .  A  wizened  soul 
My  high  school  teachers.  A  lady,  perfect 

Another  almost  as 
fine 

A  wooden  man 
A  nincompoop 
A  great  stone  face 
A  mediocre  woman 
A  splendid  man 
A  weak  liar 

But  today,  a  school  near  my  home  with 
twenty-four  teachers  in  it  has  not  one  cheap 


member  of  its  staff.  According  to  the  princi¬ 
pal,  “every  one  is  a  star.”  Certainly  the 
children  appear  to  be  enjoying  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  good  people.  I  am 
sorry  this  is  not  put  into  more  scientific 
form.  What  I  mean  to  say  is: 

GN(S)>IW 

in  which  GN  is  good  nature,  S  is  school  and 
IW  means  “It  Was.” 

A  Formula  for  Cheer. — What  we  want  now 
is  a  Joseph  McCabe,  whose  valuable  book 
is  discussed  by  Professor  Rose’s  pupils  on 
another  page  of  this  magazine.  We  want  a 
Joseph  McCabe  to  make  column-to-column 
comparisons  of  educational  workers  of  now 
and  of  1880.  We  want  to  use  it  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  occasional  shallow  traitor  who 
writes  a  prize  essay  enumerating  fancied  or 
sporadic  facts  to  show  that  our  people  are 
degenerating.  We  want  it  to  supply  am¬ 
munition  for  those  good  warriors  who  are 
fighting  to  get  communities  to  invest  good 
money  in  good  educational  service.  It  is 
poor  psychology  to  ask  for  a  correction  of 
pay  because  we  are  in  need  of  charitable 
succor,  an  intimation  that  we  are  not  worth 
much.  No  restaurateur  can  help  his  pros¬ 
perity  by  such  a  plea.  No  banker  can  get 
depositors  by  whining  over  his  precarious 
condition.  Our  people  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  show  by  Springfield 
tests  that  the  children  of  today  are  better 
taught,  the  teachers  of  today  are  abler  than 
of  old.  With  a  few  more  measurements  and 
statistics  they  can  show  that  they  are 
brightening  the  world,  as  effectively  as  Mr. 
Edison  is,  and  Mr.  Fairbanks,  and  Mr. 
Chaplin.  Now  that  the  cheery  ones  have 
become  so  large  a  majority  why  not  play  it 
up  as  a  regular  asset  for  improving  the  busi¬ 
ness?  That  is,  if  T  represents  teaching 
and  C  stands  for  cheer,  it  will  now  be  an  easy 
and  very  valuable  service  to  advertise  early 
and  late  the  following  forumla: 

T  =  C 

Teaching  the  Newspapers. — This  magazine 
has  exhorted  you  to  cultivate  in  your  own 
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community  a  desire  in  your  newspaper 
managers  to  represent  the  schools  of  1926 
rather  than  those  of  1870.  The  editorial 
writers,  the  funny  men,  the  cartoonists,  do 
not  all  know  that  a  present-day  public 
school  is  not  the  house  of  gloom  they  some¬ 
times  represent.  The  New  York  World 
knows  this.  Its  daily  school  page  in  the 
hands  of  Metcalfe,  editing  constructive  and 
progressive  school  news  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  is  a  positive  force,  not  negative.  The 
New  York  Sun  knows  that  schools  are  not 
distasteful  to  children.  Its  school  page  by 
editor  Jacowitz  is  a  cheery  influence. 
The  New  York  Times  is  an  applauder  of 
schools.  Editor  Finley  knows  them.  The 
Chicago  Post  confessed  itself  a  sinner  con¬ 
verted  by  the  children’s  honest  declaration 
that  they  like  to  go  to  school.  If  your  news¬ 
papers  prefer  school  fights,  school  scandals, 
strife,  evil,  gossip,  suspicion,  libel,  rather 
than  the  large  expanding  ideals  you  have  in 
mind,  give  them  the  bright  stuff.  They  may 
turn  down  most  of  it  if  you  show  too  much 
desire  to  have  it  used.  A  fear  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising  for  somebody  paralyzes  the  news 
sense  of  some  reporters.  But  if  you  push 
schools  rather  than  superintendents,  pupils 
instead  of  principals,  picturesque  perform¬ 
ance  in  place  of  persons,  you  will  get  in  the 
course  of  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  attractive  features  of  public  education 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  public. 

Christmas  Cheer. — This  is  a  good  month 
in  which  to  continue  the  conversion  of  the 
entire  public  to  the  belief  that  the  American 
civic  doctrine  of  happiness  as  a  duty  is  not 
neglected  by  the  schools.  It  is  the  good-will 
month.  It  is  the  time  of  giving.  In  the 
minds  of  children  it  easily  generates  the 
greed  of  getting.  Many  a  mother  has  seen 
her  joyous  Christmas  morning  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  avarice,  selfishness,  mental 
gluttony,  as  one  gift  after  another  placed 
before  her  children  excites  their  appetite 
for  more.  A  fine  woman  who  manages  a 
large  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
in  a  great  city  has  so  inspired  the  institution 
with  the  unselfish  spirit  of  Christmas  that  a 


miracle  seems  to  have  been  wrought.  As  a 
school  they  undertake  a  project.  It  is  to 
bring  Christmas  cheer  to  those  considered 
most  in  need  of  it.  An  orphanage  and 
children’s  hospital  is  selected.  The  giving 
is  done  by  the  school  children.  No  child 
asks  his  parents  for  help.  With  their  own 
hands  these  boys  and  girls  construct  the 
toys  and  dress  the  dolls  which  are  to  carry 
the  good  will  of  the  school.  Day  after  day 
the  gay  accumulation  grows  on  the  assembly 
stage  until  the  big  celebration  comes,  when 
in  no  sad  spirit  of  resignation  but  in  apparent 
joyous  belief  the  motto  of  the  school  is  cele¬ 
brated:  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.” 

Christmas  Team  Work. — It  would  take  a 
long  journey  to  discover  a  more  heart¬ 
warming  Christmas  celebration  than  that  in 
Principal  Flora  Cook’s  Frances  Parker 
School,  Chicago.  Afternoon  and  evening 
in  the  shops  of  that  cheerful  institution, 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children  meet  and 
with  their  own  hands  mend  and  paint  old 
toys,  wagons,  arks,  jumping  jacks,  and 
games.  Christmas  books  are  bound  and 
brightened.  According  to  your  talent, 
mechanical,  artistic,  or  unskilled  labor,  you 
join  with  old  men  and  maidens  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  somebody.  To  take  off  your  coat 
and  wield  the  sandpaper  and  paint  brush 
gets  your  blood  circulating  more  heartily 
than  is  possible  from  merely  reaching  into 
your  pocket. 

The  Songs  of  Cheer. — Agnes  Heath,  the 
gentle  lady  who  for  many  happy  years  as 
supervisor  of  Chicago  schools’  music,  filled 
the  schools  with  melody,  put  the  old  carols 
upon  the  December  program.  On  the  day 
before  Christmas  her  picked  choristers  came 
to  the  public  offices  and  taking  position  in 
some  corridor  proffered  their  tuneful  mes¬ 
sage:  “God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen: 
Tidings  of  comfort  and  joy.”  A  silver¬ 
voiced  youngster  proclaims:  “I  saw  three 
ships  come  sailing  in”;  to  which  the  carolers 
reply:  “On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas 
day,  on  Christmas  day  in  the  morning.” 
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There  is  no  advertisement  of  it.  Quietly 
the  bevy  gathers.  The  leader  gives  a  pitch 
and  a  signal.  The  fresh  young  voices  melt 
together.  The  doors  of  the  offices  open. 
The  clerks,  the  bailiffs,  the  commissioners, 
gather  round.  Hearts  beat  faster,  faces  soft¬ 
en.  The  words  of  ever-reviving  hope  of  a  de¬ 
cent  world  echo  through  the  dingy  building: 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 


This  is  the  month  of  cheer.  It  can  easily 
be  a  time  of  selfish  desires.  A  little  pic¬ 
turesque  public  service  quietly  representing 
the  school  system,  carols  in  the  court  house, 
in  the  post  office,  in  the  city  hall,  in  some 
other  public  place,  with  modesty,  dignity, 
and  sincerity,  not  noisy,  not  a  show,  but  a 
religious  ceremony  with  quiet  solemnity 
instilling  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  Christmas 
season  can  be  done  by  your  school  system. 
It’s  good  for  the  town;  it’s  good  for  the 
schools. 


Courage. — “Almost  or  quite  the  greatest  happiness  possible  to  the  human  mind  follows 
the  sudden  casting-off  of  fear  or  the  discovery  of  the  possession  of  courage.  It  may  literally 
and  actually  rejuvenate — change  the  very  physical  form.  Not  a  few  of  the  bravest  acts 
recorded  in  the  war  were  done  by  men  who  had  been  almost  paralyzed  by  fear  a  few  moments 
earlier.” 

— Sir  W.  Beach  Thomas,  Atlantic  Monthly^  June,  1926 
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WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  LAY  TO  US 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL  PRESS 


IF  HALF,  or  a  quarter,  of  the  space  a 
daily  paper  gives  to  sport,  or  crime, 
were  devoted  to  a  vivacious,  human 
presentation  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  the  most  important  project  of  the 
American  people,  namely,  to  wit,  viz: 
education,  wouldn’t  you  feel  surprised  and 
delighted?  I  search  the  journalistic  hay¬ 
stacks  through  day  after  day,  and  when  I 
see  the  gleam  or  feel  the  prick  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  needle,  I  draw  it  out  and  put  it  in 
this  cushion  for  you.  You  are  quite  wel¬ 
come.  If  I  could  find  better  I  would  give  it 
you  more  gladly. 

The  Seat  of  the  Scornful 

Walter  Gunnison,  a  great  schoolmaster  of 
that  city  of  schools  (and  churches)  which  is 
Brooklyn,  used  to  say  that  he  never  yet  knew 
a  faculty  that  escaped  having  a  black  sheep 
in  it,  a  man  or  woman  so  superior  to  the  job 
that  scorn  oozed  out  of  every  pore.  It  seems 
to  the  editor  of  the  Qhxczgo  Evening  Post  that 
present  society  has  too  much  of  the  smart 
set.  This  description  of  the  type  will  in¬ 
terest  all  good  schoolmasters.  Their  hope 
is  some  day  to  be  able  to  eject,  boots  and 
breeches,  every  person  of  this  sort,  as  a  use¬ 
less  and  harmful  nuisance  in  a  service  that 
must  know  no  scorn. 

There  is  no  easier  pose  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  be  considered  intellectually  superior  to  his 
fellows  than  that  which  he  assumes  when  he  seats 
himself  “in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.” 

In  a  human  w'orld,  a  world  of  mixed  motives 
and  imperfect  endeavors  to  attain  what  is  true 
and  good  and  beautiful,  it  takes  no  great  measure 
of  discernment  to  discover  the  flaws  in  human 
conduct,  the  inconsistencies  between  professed 
ideals  and  behavior,  the  misdirection  and  blun¬ 
ders  of  zeal.  Life  is  full  of  them.  There  is  no 
sphere  of  thought  and  activity  upon  which  the 
scrutiny  of  the  scornful  can  be  turned  which  will 


not  afford  him  ample  material  for  the  exercise  of 
his  derision. 

The  higher  the  aim,  the  more  sacred  the  ideal, 
the  more  earnest  the  effort,  the  greater  is  his 
opportunity  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  thought¬ 
less  and  shallow  by  flings  of  ridicule  which  seem 
to  be  daring.  He  wins  his  reputation  for  honesty 
and  cleverness  by  calling  everybody  else  insin¬ 
cere  and  unintelligent.  He  whets  the  edge  of 
his  vocabulary  on  the  good  names  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  corruscates  with  a  superficial  brilliance, 
like  the  sparks  which  the  hoofs  of  steel-shod 
horses  strike  from  the  flint  cobble  stones;  but  his 
brilliance,  like  the  sparks,  sheds  no  light  for  the 
guidance  of  men’s  feet  and  creates  no  fire  for  the 
kindling  of  their  souls. 

Any  yellow  cur  can  scratch  up  a  flower  bed, 
but  it  takes  a  man  to  make  a  garden  where  there 
is  bloom  and  fragrance  and  plunder  for  the 
honey  bee. 

Always  in  the  world’s  history  there  have  been 
plenty  of  occupants  for  the  seats  of  the  scornful. 
Minds  which  cannot  think  constructively  satisfy 
their  vanity  by  seeking,  displaying  and  magnify¬ 
ing  the  faults  in  the  character  of  others,  the  flaws 
in  the  plans  of  others,  the  failure  in  the  alms  of 
others.  They  conceal  their  own  paucity  of  orig¬ 
inal  ideas,  their  own  lack  of  courage  for  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  adventure,  by  shouting  their 
contempt  at  braver  souls.  They  stand  on  the 
curbstone  of  the  world’s  highway  and  jest  be¬ 
cause  some  who  pass  are  crippled  and  walk 
haltingly,  because  some  are  blind  and  grope 
stumblingly,  because  some  are  red  of  face  and 
breathless  in  their  eflFort  to  advance  over  obsta¬ 
cles  and  against  strong  conflicting  winds.  If  one 
should  fall  they  are  moved  to  mirth. 

Theyare  smart  in  the  shapingof  stinging  phrase, 
ingenious  in  the  invention  of  epithet,  and  always 
there  is  a  claque  of  light-wltted  and  little-souled 
admirers  to  laugh  at  their  gibes  and  applaud  their 
bold  blasphemies. 

They  have  their  cult — the  cult  of  futility. 
Nothing  is  worth  while.  Virtue  is  a  joke;  faith 
an  illusion;  love  a  euphemism  for  lust.  They 
have  abolished  God  with  a  gesture. 

If  we  call  them  cynical  and  unbelieving,  they 
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are  complimented.  If  we  denounce  them  as 
immoral,  they  are  flattered.  Only  do  we  pene¬ 
trate  their  vanity  when  we  term  them  stupid. 

But  stupid  they  are.  Stupid  because  they  mis¬ 
take  smartness  for  intelligence,  and  profane 
braggadocio  for  courage,  and  the  utterance  of 
calumnies  for  the  expression  of  intellectual  hon¬ 
esty.  Stupid  because  they  have  misled  them¬ 
selves  into  believing  the  incredible,  such  as  that 
man  is  nothing  more  than  a  machine;  that  life 
is  utterly  without  significance;  that  all  the  things 
which  humanity  has  cherished  as  its  highest 
values,  the  visions  of  its  poets  and  prophets,  the 
sacrificial  efforts  of  its  heroes  of  faith  and  love 
are,  in  reality,  meaningless  futilities. 

Much  of  what  they  write  and  say  is  marked 
by  a  stupidity  which,  if  shown  by  others,  would 
bring  from  these  scorners  gales  of  contemptuous 
laughter.  A  magazme  which  is  edited  by  one 
of  them,  who,  perhaps,  may  be  conceded  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  chief  among  them,  has 
in  recent  Issues  devoted  considerable  space  to  a 
discussion  of  certain  of  the  great  religious  bodies 
of  the  United  States.  The  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists  have  been  surveyed  and  analyzed 
and  duly  held  up  to  ridicule.  Other  denomina¬ 
tions,  we  assume,  will  be  treated  in  like  manner. 
Nothing  could  be  easier.  The  cur  is  scratching 
up  the  garden,  and  the  civilized  “minority” — 
God  save  the  mark — for  which  this  precious 
magazine  boastfully  claims  to  cater,  is  amused 
at  its  antics,  having  no  belief  in  beauty,  no  appre¬ 
ciation  of  fragrance. 

It  is  easy,  but  supremely  stupid,  and  done 
with  a  stupidity  of  craft  in  execution  which  can¬ 
not  conceal  its  essential  dishonesty.  It  requires 
no  high  intelligence,  it  is  not  even  smart,  to  ignore 
all  the  fine  things  that  have  been  wrought  by 
men  and  women  who  are  Identified  with  these 
bodies,  to  Ignore  all  the  leaders  of  noble  character 
and  splendid  intellect  who  have  marked  the  real 
trend  of  thought  and  faith  and  service,  and  to 
cull  from  here  and  there  and  everywhere  only  the 
incidents  and  episodes  which  can  be  used  for 
ridicule. 

No  group  of  men  and  women,  be  it  a  political 
party,  an  association  of  scientists,  a  religious  sect 
or — least  of  all — a  “civilized  minority”  of  scorn¬ 
ers,  lacks  its  Individual  members  and  factions 
whose  views  and  behavior  may  be  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  or  even  contempt.  But  never  has  it  been 
thought  an  honest  thing,  and  never  an  intelligent 
thing,  to  make  these  the  criterion  by  which  the 
whole  body  may  be  judged. 

This  sort  of  stupidity  and  this  sort  of  dishon¬ 


esty  is  characteristic  of  those  who  sit  in  the  “seats 
of  the  scornful.”  It  is  the  Inescapable  accom¬ 
paniment  of  that  attitude  of  mind,  that  vanity 
of  a  shallow  Intellect,  which  can  find  nothing 
better  to  worship  than  itself. 

Linguistic  Imperialism 

Joseph  V.  Collins,  who  writes  about  it  in  the 
Educational  Review,  feels  that  it  is  about  time 
the  scholars  stopped  high-hatting  simplified 
spelling,  because  it  is  to  be  through  simplified 
spelling  that  English  is  to  become  the  “world 
language.”  Because  English  is  spoken  to  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  by  200,000,000  people  scattered  all 
over  the  globe  and  is  being  studied  by  some 
300,000,000  more,  and  because  its  huge  vocabu¬ 
lary  makes  possible  the  transmission  of  all  sorts 
of  ideas,  Mr.  Collins  feels  that  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
made  into  a  world  language.  “Absolutely,”  he 
says,  “it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  the 
race  will  wake  up  and  demand  a  re-made  English. 
But  it  may  then  be  too  late  for  English  to  stand 
any  chance  of  becoming  the  world  tongue.” 

This  grim  possibility  leaves  us  cold.  For  one 
thing  the  deadly  efficiency  of  a  world  with  no 
“foreign  lingo”  in  it  is  too  placid  for  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  there  must  be  some  people  for  whom 
national  pride  in  a  “world  language”  would  not 
redeem  the  loss  of  French  with  its  clipped  and 
logical  idioms  and  even  the  ponderous  gutturals 
of  the  German  serve  to  remind  us  that  not  even 
a  universal  language  necessarily  makes  for  uni¬ 
versality  in  temperament  and  point  of  view. 
As  to  what  Mr.  Collins  will  do  with  the  orientals 
we  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  probable  that  such 
of  them  as  are  ruled  over  or  trade  with  the  English 
will  take  to  the  universal  language  as  “re-made” 
by  provincial  governors  and  traders.  What  is  the 
use  of  making  a  problem  out  of  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion? — Hartford  Times. 

Another  Fundamental 

In  the  teacher’s  daily  program  card  in 
most  of  the  American  schools  occurs:  “Cross¬ 
ing  the  Street”  as  a  subject  of  instruction. 
Thus  may  we  see,  dear  children,  how  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  its  Inventions  and  discoveries 
adds  new  obligations  for  the  trainers  of 
youth.  This  is  from  the  Daily  Times  of 
Washington,  D.  C.: 

Kindergarten  teachers  in  Washington’s  public 
schools  have  for  some  time  been  coaching  their 
little  wards  as  to  exercising  care  on  the  streets. 
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The  look,  listen  and  then  hustle  idea  is  being 
implanted  in  juvenile  minds  at  the  right  age. 
If  you’ll  watch  these  little  tots  go  from  their 
school  buildings  into  the  streets,  you’ll  see  many 
of  them  take  a  careful  view  of  street  activities 
before  trying  to  cross  and  when  they  do  cross  their 
little  feet  go  swiftly. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  uphill  fight,  though,  for 
school  teachers  or  anybody  else  to  eradicate  the 
hog  qualities  in  many  human  beings — that  ele¬ 
ment  which  causes  people  to  run  over  or  knock 
down  anybody  in  their  way. 

A  Layman’s  Advice  to  Curriculum 
Reviewers 

We  have  seen  no  more  intelligent  and 
worthwhile  comment  on  curriculum  revision 
than  this  suggestion  from  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post'. 

Three  hundred  and  two  cities  have  united 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Education 
Association  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  course 
of  study  provided  in  their  schools,  and  to  revise 
them  where  necessary  in  accord  with  what  may 
be  regarded  as  “valid  objectives  for  tax  supported 
schools.” 

Each  city  is  to  make  its  own  inquiry  and  to 
work  out  its  own  curriculum. 

It  will  enlist  in  its  efforts  the  help  of  the  entire 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  preliminary  report  is  now  ready,  and 
has  been  submitted  to  this  important  constituency 
with  an  urgent  request  for  constructive  criticism 
and  suggestion. 

Seeking  a  foundation  for  its  work  in  a  definition 
of  the  educational  objectives  which  are  valid  for 
tax-supported  schools,  it  has  gone  back  to  na¬ 
tional  fundamentals.  The  aims  of  the  public 
school,  it  holds,  should  be  coincident  with  those 
aims  of  national  life  and  government  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  These  it  cata¬ 
logues  as  follows:  Perfect  union,  justice,  domestic 
tranquillity,  common  defense,  general  welfare, 
life,  liberty,  happiness.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
definition.  The  scope  is  wide  enough  to  include 
anything  which  it  may  be  determined  later  to  list 
among  the  subjects  of  study.  It  may  be  found 
to  be  embarrassingly  wide,  but  it  has  the  virtue, 
at  least,  of  being  a  definition  to  which  no  Amer¬ 
ican  can  very  well  take  exception  without  chal¬ 
lenging  the  basis  of  his  government. 

An  effort  to  express  it  in  essence  has  been  made 
by  summarizing  it  in  the  conception  of  “complete 


social  efficiency.”  The  phrase  may  stand  if  we 
read  into  efficiency  those  cultural  and  moral  val¬ 
ues  without  which  it  is  a  cold  and  sterile  term. 
That  the  committee  so  reads  may  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  its  development  of  this  objec¬ 
tive  it  proposes  the  following  instrumentalities: 
“Ideals,  appreciations,  habits,  attitudes,  skills 
and  knowledges,”  resulting  in  an  equipment  of 
“Reliability,  cooperation,  industry,  accuracy, 
courtesy,  honesty,  reverence,  health,  judgment, 
et  al.”  It  is  obvious  that  this  list  of  qualities 
may  be  lengthened,  or  modified  in  terminology. 

Thus  we  are  brought  up  to  the  statement  of 
those  “knowledges”  which  are  to  be  the  study 
subjects  in  the  proposed  curriculum.  We  use 
the  term  “study”  but  the  committee  uses  an¬ 
other  expression  which  is,  perhaps,  the  one  strik¬ 
ing  indication  in  the  scheme  it  outlines  of  a  new 
viewpoint  in  the  educational  process.  This 
equipment  of  personality  qualities  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  instrumentalities  already 
named  by  “experiences  in”  language,  science, 
social  studies,  health  education  and  fine  arts. 

The  phrase  “experiences  in”  is  significant. 
It  carries  us  away  from  the  old  idea  of  the  child 
as  a  receptacle  into  which  knowledge  is  to  be 
poured  or  pounded,  according  to  the  measure  of 
resistance  encountered,  to  the  new  and  vastly 
truer  conception  of  the  child  as  a  living  individ¬ 
uality  for  whom  learning  is  a  process  of  experience. 
We  consider  the  recognition  of  this  conception 
the  most  important  single  item  in  the  committee’s 
outline  although  it  is  related  more  directly  to 
method  than  to  objective. 

A  method,  however,  must  be  determined  by 
the  objective,  and  a  method  which  thus  empha¬ 
sizes  the  personality  of  the  child,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  its  experimental  possibilities,  manifestly 
has  its  eye  upon  some  bigger  objective  than  mere 
mental  equipment  with  tool  knowledge,  or  even 
training  in  the  effective  use  of  such  knowledge. 
In  the  subdividing  of  curriculum  branches  we 
would  like  to  see  character  given  greater  emphasis 
than  it  seems  to  find,  as  the  last,  and  apparently 
penciled-in,  after-thought  subject  of  the  “social 
study”  group.  Such  emphasis  would  be  in  better 
balance  with  the  group  of  “equipment”  qualities 
already  quoted.  If  we  were  revising  this  outline 
we  would  put  character  as  a  subdivision  of  each 
of  the  five  main  branches.  As  an  objective  it 
should  run  through  the  whole  curriculum. 

And  we  should  like  to  see  incorporated  in  this 
outline  the  test  of  public  school  education  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  phrase  which  originates,  not  with 
members  of  the  teaching  profession,  but  with  a 
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member  of  the  State  School  Board  association, 
running,  as  we  now  recall  it,  something  like  this: 
“The  quality  of  citizenship  is  the  measure  of 
public  school  efficiency.”  Application  of  that 
test  cannot  leave  us  wholly  complacent  over  past 
performance. 

The  Causes  of  American  Success 

Glenn  Frank  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
tells  us  we  can  profit  by  the  findings  of  two 
young  Englishmen,  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr. 
Lloyd.  They  publish  in  Great  Britain  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  wherefore  we  lead. 

First.  Americans  promote  men  on  the  basis 
of  merit  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  pull,  pres¬ 
tige  or  parentage. 

Second.  Americans  follow  the  policy  of  small 
profits  and  large  sales  rather  than  the  policy  of 
large  profits  on  small  sales;  this  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  is  better  business  to  try  to  sell  a  million 
articles  at  a  profit  of  a  dollar  on  each  article,  than 
,to  try  to  sell  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  same  ar¬ 
ticles  at  a  profit  of  ten  dollars  on  each  article. 

Third.  Americans  reduce  the  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  necessary  for  a  given  output  by  simplifying 
and  standardizing,  and  thereby  cheapening  the 
processes  of  production. 

Fourth.  Americans  display  a  genuine  genius 
for  the  invention  of  methods  and  machinery  that 
save  time  and  trouble. 

Fifth.  Americans  are  not  afraid  to  pay  high 
wages,  realizing  that  high  wages  may  increase 
both  the  efficiency  and  the  buying  power  of  labor 
and  thus  react  to  the  profit  of  industry. 

Sixth.  Americans  are  not  afraid  to  exchange 
ideas;  they  meet  in  clubs  and  associations  in 
which  even  competing  manufacturers  cross- 
fertilize  their  respective  plans  and  procedures. 

Seventh.  Americans  wage  a  continuous  war 
on  waste;  they  realize  that  time  and  energy  and 
space  are  not  things  to  be  squandered. 

Eighth.  Americans  increase  the  efficiency  of 
labor  by  paying  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
labor,  going  out  of  their  way  to  Insure  light  and 
air  and  cleanliness;  they  play  for  contentment 
and  realize  a  cash  return  on  contentment  when 
they  secure  it. 

Ninth.  Americans  give  equipment  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  research;  they  realize  that  pros¬ 
perity  must  grow  out  of  the  soil  of  accurate  and 
fertile  knowledge;  they  display  a  sort  of  canny 
idealism  in  the  way  they  pour  money  into  labo¬ 
ratories  in  which  scientists  work  away  at  funda¬ 
mental  problems  until  one  day  they  throw  up 


an  idea  or  a  formula  that  revolutionizes  some  as¬ 
pect  of  Industry. 

College  Presidents  and  Ministers  on  What 
May  be  Taught  in  the  Schools 

The  Presidents  of  nine  colleges  and  universities 
in  California  who  were  requested  some  time  ago 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  examine,  as  a 
committee,  the  textbooks  in  science  used  in  the 
public  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  of  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  the 
subject  of  evolution  was  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  discredit  the  Bible  and  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  students  an  attitude  of  irreverence  and 
atheism,  have  not  only  examined  the  textbooks 
but  have  granted  hearings  to  ministers  of  various 
denominations  and  have  come  to  a  unanimous 
decision.  It  is  that  no  statements  derogatory 
to  religion  have  been  found.  In  some  few  books 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
presented,  but  in  only  a  few  instances  is  the  pos¬ 
sible  bearing  of  evolution  upon  science  discussed 
at  all,  and  in  those  cases  the  writers  have  taken 
pains  to  assure  their  young  readers  that  there  is 
no  conflict.  Every  one  with  any  pretense  to  an 
education,  as  these  nine  Presidents  say,  must  be 
informed  as  to  scientific  facts  and  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  theories.  The  truth  has  nothing  to  fear 
except  that  it  shall  be  hidden.  Veritas  nihil 
veretur  nisi  ahscondi. — New  York  Times. 

Culture  in  the  Professions 

When  John  Finley  went  from  college  presi¬ 
dencies  into  an  editorial  chair,  his  allure¬ 
ments  to  high  thinking  were  distributed  to 
an  audience  occupying  seats  in  Texas,  Michi¬ 
gan,  South  Africa,  China,  and  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  For  some  years  there  have 
been  suggestions  that  the  technical  courses 
should  not  be  too  technical.  The  summary 
of  opinion  here  presented  by  the  New  York 
Times,  on  whose  editorial  staflF  Doctor  Finley 
serves,  shows  that  the  technical  men  are  the 
ones  who  make  the  plea  against  over 
technicality. 

At  Princeton  the  men  in  charge  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  their  art  and  on  general  culture,  and 
to  regard  training  in  the  minutiae  of  engineering 
technique  as  quite  secondary.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  engineers,  according  to  Dean  A.  M.  Greene, 
are  the  men  with  a  broad  liberal  education. 
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Professor  Greene  believes  that  “the  imagination 
of  the  engineer  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
novelist,  the  artist,  the  poet  or  the  preacher.” 
In  this  country,  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted, 
that  aspiration  has  been  realized.  It  is  precisely 
in  the  engineering  profession,  and  its  allied  art 
of  architecture,  that  the  American  imagination 
has  soared  boldest  and  most  successfully.  We 
have  been  more  ourselves  and  more  triumphant 
in  our  bridges,  tunnels,  aqueducts  and  skyscrap¬ 
ers  than  in  our  novels  or  pictures  or  poetry. 

The  argument  for  culture  holds  for  all  profes¬ 
sions.  What  Professor  Greene  claims  for  engi¬ 
neering  has  been  claimed  for  law,  medicine,  jour¬ 
nalism;  and  for  that  matter  is  being  increasingly 
claimed  for  business.  We  have  here  another  for¬ 
ward  movement  in  the  evolution  of  professional 
education.  We  have  rapidly  been  outgrowing 
the  ancient  rule-of-thumb  training  by  apprentice¬ 
ship.  We  have  decided  that  better  lawyers  can 
be  produced  by  formal  study  in  the  classroom 
than  by  the  ancient  method  of  cleaning  inkwells 
in  a  lawyer’s  office;  better  doctors  in  the  colleges 
than  by  running  errands  for  a  general  practi¬ 
tioner.  It  is  still  a  mooted  question  whether 
better  journalists  are  made  in  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  than  in  rural  printers’  offices,  but  the  trend 
is  to  the  schools.  The  latest  step  involves  the 
theory  that  even  in  the  professional  colleges  better 
results  are  attained  by  minimizing  the  Instruction 
in  elaborate  technical  method.  With  a  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamentals  of  his  art,  the  profes¬ 
sional  graduate  is  sent  out  to  acquire  those  de¬ 
tails  in  the  law  office,  the  hospital  and  the  city 
room. 

To  the  engineer  in  particular  the  argument  for 
a  classical  education  ought  to  come  home  force¬ 
fully.  His  is  the  profession  whose  visible  monu¬ 
ments  stand  out  boldest  in  history.  His  profes¬ 
sional  pride  cannot  help  being  stirred  by  an  an¬ 
cestry  reaching  back  thirty-five  hundred  years  to 
the  sewerage  system  of  King  Minos  at  Knossos. 
There  are  Roman  roads  still  in  use.  Roman 
aqueducts  still  pour  water  into  the  Eternal  City. 
Excavations  everywhere  attest  to  the  ingenuity 


and  sweat  with  which  the  ancient  engineers  and 
architects  sought  to  overcome  their  lack  of  tech¬ 
nical  apparatus.  What  other  profession  can 
show  a  family  tree  like  the  one  pictured  in  the 
Suez  Canal?  The  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  were 
united  four  thousand  years  ago  under  the  Middle 
Kingdom  and  successively  reunited  by  Pharaoh 
Necho,  by  Darius,  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  by 
Amru.  It  is  an  impressive  continuity  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  even  if  we  do  not  go  all  the  way  with 
Kipling’s  Pharaoh,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  from  his  own  time  to  apartment  construction 
at  the  Marble  Arch  in  London,  things  have  al¬ 
tered  very  little  in  the  building  trade. 

God  Bless  the  Women 

This  cheery  shout  is  from  the  Baltimore 
Daily  News'. 

A  most  significant  fact  in  the  life  of  Baltimore 
to-day  is  the  activity  of  the  women  in  the  matter 
of  the  public  schools.  There  never  was  anything 
to  equal  it  in  this  city,  and  the  zeal  is  spreading 
throughout  the  State. 

The  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  is  at  work  raising  money  to  establish 
permanent  State  headquarters.  A  meeting  this 
week  to  discuss  and  make  arrangements  drew  a 
crowded  attendance. 

The  Public  School  Association  is  composed  of 
leading  citizens  who  are  keeping  watch  on  school 
affairs. 

The  Public  School  Teachers’  Association  has 
as  members  all  the  three  thousand  public  school 
teachers  of  the  city. 

The  Citizens’  Committee  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  is  studying  local  conditions  com¬ 
prehensively. 

All  these  organized  activities  are  motivated  and 
dominated  by  women.  The  womanhood  of  the 
community  is  aroused  oh  public  education. 
Their  interest  means  the  whole  city  will  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  public  school  situation  in 
Baltimore  will  not  be  fundamentally  right  until 
the  teachers  are  paid  living  salaries. 


Is  there  a  college  in  the  country  where  there  is  a  chair  of  good  citizenship?  There  is  a 
kind  of  bad  citizenship  taught,  but  no  real  good  citizenship.  You  should  place  the  chair 
of  it  above  mathematics  and  literature,  that  is  where  it  belongs. 

— Mark  Twain,  Speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  May  14,  1908 


BOOK  REVIEWS  BY  THE  CLUB  METHOD 

The  Bibliologoi 


[This  does  not  mean  that  we  attack  new  books  with  clubs.  Ah,  no.  These  are  the  chronicles 
of  a  little  league  of  school  men  and  women  devoting  themselves  and  others  to  as  much  professional 
reading  as  live  doctors  do.] 


Perhaps,”  said  the  Lady  Alice, 
“our  Martin  of  Tours  will  put  some 
treasure-trove  upon  the  fire.  Kindle 
it  with  a  coal  from  the  last  meeting.”  With 
that  she  handed  him  a  porcelain  jar 
and  a  long-handled  spoon.  Sure  enough. 
There  were  coals  saved  from  the  November 
fire  of  the  wood  our  Martin  had  brought  all 
the  way  from  the  coast  of  Maine.  To 
put  the  coals  upon  a  Chicago  wood  fire  and 
then  to  lay  on  this  a  piece  of  timber  cast  up 
by  the  sea  was  a  rather  pretty  ceremony, 
especially  as  one  discovered  that  the  Roses 
were  using  none  of  this  treasure  themselves 
but  were  saving  it  for  our  assemblies. 

More  Bouquets. — Our  host  and  organizer. 
Captain  Rose,  caused  to  be  read  a  letter 
from  William  the  Bagley,  once  of  Illinois, 
now  of  the  world,  which  he  teaches  from 
Teachers’  College  which  is  in  Gotham: 
“Most  excellent  Bibliologoi,  may  you  live 
long  and  prosper.  Your  manner  of  review¬ 
ing  books  is  refreshing;  the  older  style 
mostly  is  depressing.  To  my  old  rebellious 
friend,  Mr.  Judd  Post,  whose  first  name 
you  have  changed  to  ‘Sign,’  I  send  particular 
regards.  I  believe  in  signs.” 

A.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  writes:  “I  want  to  tell  the 
bibliologians  that  they  are  a  real  refresh¬ 
ment.  Our  people  enjoy  them.” 

Doctor  Charles  H.  Judd  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  sent  a  greeting.  “Rose  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  missionary  of  the  gospel  of  good 
professional  reading  by  school  workers. 
Wherever  he  has  been  he  has  had  a  reading 
club  around  him.  If  I  were  rich  I  would 
endow  him  to  spend  his  time  organizing 
them  throughout  the  United  States.  It’s  a 


fine  idea.  The  reviews  show  discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

Editing  at  Its  Zenith. — From  Anne  of  Nor¬ 
way,  as  Principal  Abjornson  has  come  to 
be  called,  we  had  a  disquisition  upon  Latin. 
“You  have  cause,”  she  said,  “to  be  amused 
at  my  presumption  in  presenting  a  subject 
which  I  never  taught  and  to  which,  alas,  I 
have  given  scarcely  a  thought  since  I  kissed 
it  good-bye  in  college,  oh,  so  many  years 
ago,  but  our  gentle  manager  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  us  brush  up.  He  gives  me 
Caesar’s  Commentaries.'^  I  wasn’t  glad. 
But  now  I  am,  really  and  honestly.  It  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  work,  exactly  that.  I  am 
sure  that  Professor  Walker,  with  his  own 
book  in  his  hand,  must  feel  an  honest  and 
hearty  suffusion  of  happy  satisfaction 
at  a  task  thoroughly  and  beautifully  ac¬ 
complished,  like  an  architect,  viewing  his 
best  building — like  Lady  Alice  looking  at 
this  wonderful  room.” 

“ — with  you  in  it,”  added  the  Lady. 

“The  thing  that  strikes  me  first,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  reviewer,  “is  the  notes  on  the 
page  with  the  text,  not  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  Of  all  time-wasting  stupidities  few 
are  more  exasperating  than  the  appendicitis 
style  of  explanatory  matter  to  a  book,  as  if 
a  workman  would  put  his  bench  in  one  room 
and  all  his  tools  in  another.  Professor 
Walker  puts  also  the  vocabulary  at  the  foot, 
each  new  word  as  it  occurs,  adding  a  com¬ 
plete  glossary  at  the  back  of  the  volume. 
What  does  this  mean.?  Longer  lessons, 

^Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  Books  I-VII.  Arthur 
Tappan  Walker.  University  of  Kansas.  Scott,  Fores- 
man,  and  Company.  Chicago.  102  pp.  With  free 
class-room  duplicates.  $1.72. 
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more  Latin  per  day  because  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  taken  in  purely 
mechanical  search  for  tools,  because  the 
dilution  of  intensity  of  study  is  saved. 
With  every  book  sold  there  is  given,  free,  a 
text  edition,  without  the  helps.  The  plain 
edition  is  used  in  class  and  left  there. 
Isn’t  that  common,  or  let  me  say,  uncommon 
sense?  No  more  pencil  marking  for  help  in 
getting-by — good,  stiff,  worth-while  work 
as  there  should  be;  colored  maps,  where  they 
belong;  pictures,  plain  and  colored,  at  the 
place  they  interpret;  a  fascinating  treatise  on 
the  antiquities  referred  to  by  the  narrative; 
a  vivacious  life  of  the  great  Julius  himself; 
pictures,  pictures,  pictures;  a  snug  little 
Latin  grammar  of  a  hundred  pages;  an  index 
of  the  grammar,  and  an  index  of  persons, 
places,  and  things;  all  beautifully  printed, 
tastefully  bound  in  one  ordinary  sized  school 
book.  I  think  it  is  wonderful.  I  don’t 
see  how  they  can  do  it  for  the  money.  I 
enjoyed  my  beginning  Latin,  my  Cicero 
and  my  Vergil,  but  I  hated  my  Caesar;  we 
had  a  frump  of  a  teacher  that  year,  but 
really,  with  this  book  I  could  make  Latin 
hum,  myself.” 

It's  Time  to  Join  a  Profession. — Our  Lady 
Disdain  had  drawn  a  book  that  pleased  her. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of 
our  socialized  recitation.  She  remarked: 
“Teaching,”  according  to  Matthew  Walsh 
in  his  new  bookS  “has  lagged  behind  other 
vocations,  both  business  and  professional,  in 
catching  the  unselfish  spirit  of  service  and 
in  realizing  the  value  of  integrity.  The 
other  callings  have  evolved  high  standards 
of  professional  practice.  Teaching  has 
failed  to  develop  unity  of  purpose  as  a  great 
calling  and  to  work  out  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  binding  on  its  members.  Education 
as  a  science  has  made  great  strides.  The 
art  of  teaching  has  much  improved.  It  is 
high  time  to  require  professional  ethics  as  a 
study  required  of  all  intending  teachers.  It 
would  be  easy  to  write  a  very  preachy  and 

^Teaching  as  a  Profession.  Its  Ethical  Stand¬ 
ards.  — Matthew  J.  Walsh,  State  Normal  School, 
Indiana,  Pa.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  N.  Y.  387  pp. 


prosy  book  on  this  subject  but  this  Walsh 
gentleman  is  as  sprightly  and  entertaining 
as  the  race  suggested  by  his  name.  He 
begins  with  the  perplexities  of  the  teacher 
who  enjoys  dancing  and  the  social  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  lively  community.  Some  of 
the  paternal  tyrannies  of  school  boards 
in  1926  America  are  amazing.  The  ethics 
of  our  profession  require  us  to  fight  for  that 
proper  and  dignified  liberty  contemplated 
by  the  good  souls  who  linked  it  with  life  and 
happiness  in  the  immortal  Declaration. 
In  working  out  a  professional  basis  for  teach¬ 
ing,  the  author  centers  on  the  big  principles: 
a  highly  specialized  service,  abundant  train¬ 
ing,  income  for  a  cultural  life,  permanence, 
spirit.  He  has  gathered  the  declarations 
of  our  important  men  on  that  theme.  It  is 
a  notable  chapter.  His  ‘Status  of  the 
Teacher’  is  equally  fine.  It  covers  the 
growth  of  various  professions  and  traces 
teaching  in  this  aspect  from  the  earliest 
times  to  now.  Then  he  applies  professional 
criteria  to  us.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the  over¬ 
done  type  of  ‘inspirational’  address  common 
at  teachers’  institutes.  It  is  as  sane  and 
solid  as  any  Osier’s  professional  talk  ad¬ 
dressed  to  doctors.  He  notes  the  absurd 
influence  of  laymen  school  boards  in  keeping 
education  away  from  professional  considera¬ 
tions.  He  raps  the  ‘home  talent’  fallacy 
in  an  effective  and  dignified  manner.  He 
will  have  the  supervisory  officers  rising 
above  the  rank  of  factory  foremen,  the 
teachers  being  brought  to  a  more  valuable 
plane  than  that  of  machine  operatives.  He 
is  strong  for  active  contribution  to  school 
policies  by  every  member  of  the  staff.  This 
is  not  bolshevism.  It  is  recognition  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  old  maxim  that  school  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  on  the  military  type. 
Eminent  army  men  have  emphasized  that 
obedience  of  a  soldier  is  superior  to  his  think¬ 
ing  for  himself.  ‘Of  course,’  says  Mr. 
Walsh,  ‘a  school  must  have  organization. 
It  must  have  an  executive.  That  is  essential 
for  unity  and  avoidance  of  waste.  But  in 
the  contact  of  teacher  and  the  individual 
pupil,  brains  must  be  used.  They  should 
be  those  of  the  teachers.  Superintendent 
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and  principal — each  is  really  responsible  for  Angeles.  The  book  begins  immediately 
results.  No  advocate  of  academic  freedom  with  pointed  suggestions  to  young  people  to 
can  get  away  from  that  fact.  Definite  make  the  most  of  their  individualities, 
allegiance  to  the  administrative  head  is  Find  them,  work  ’em  into  shape.  There  is 
essential  so  long  as  he  administers  on  ethical  no  respectable  theory  of  life  other  than  that 
principles.  The  teacher  must  be  loyal  to  you  are  here  for  a  purpose.  It  is  high, 
him  or  resign.  Gossip  destroys  profes-  achieve  it.  Spontaneity  is  enormously  valu- 
sional  standards.  Many  a  time  a  teachers’  able.  If  you  haven’t  it,  you  can  make  it. 
boarding  house  has  been  the  cemetery  of  How.^  There  follow  spirited  pages  of  exer- 
professional  morale.  Running  to  the  board  cises  in  activity  and  enthusiasm.  And  then, 
is  poison  in  any  system.  The  runner  should  such  a  necessary  thing!  It  is  exercises  in 
be  dismissed  no  matter  how  able.  En-  sitting,  standing,  holding  the  head,  the 
couragement  of  tale-bearing  is  common  in  hands,  and  a  characterization  of  the  pos- 
board  members.  It  is  no  justification,  tures  of  the  well-bred.  This,  mind  you,  is  a 
The  gathering  of  goat-feathers  is  another  textbook  for  public-school  students.  What 
preventive  of  professionalism.  Our  own  a  travesty  on  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
Thomas  McCormack,  of  LaSalle,  has  a  man  is  many  a  public  high  school  with  its 
pamphlet  listing  a  lot  of  these  time-wasting  slouchy,  awkward,  gawky  boys,  girls,  and 
occupations  which  school  folks  are  let  into,  teachers.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it.  The 
So  this  book  goes  on  from  page  to  page  with  book  is  an  antidote  and  a  cure.  Its  lessons 
intensely  personal  and  interesting  discus-  on  conversation,  courtesy,  and  charm  are 
sions  of  the  fool  things  that  hold  us  back  realizations  of  what  everybody  thinks  high 
and  of  big  ideas  that  he  sets  forth  in  attrac-  school  and  college  is  going  to  do  for  him  but 
tive  lights.  He  shows  no  impatience,  he  alas,  what  many  a  school  and  college  man 
doesn’t  slop  over.  He  has  done  us  a  signal  fails  to  get.  The  book  covers  all  those  cir- 
service  and  has  done  it  in  a  really  masterly  cumstances  in  which  the  cultivated  man 
manner.  finds  speech  essential:  parliamentary  situa- 

“If  I  had  my  hat  on  I  would  take  it  off  to  tions,  debates,  hearings,  presentations,  en- 
Master  Matthew  Walsh,  a  gentleman  and  tertainments,  dramatics,  story  telling,  and 
scholar  who  has  very  prettily  put  on  his  common,  everyday  talk.  It  will  attract 
dedication  page,  ‘To  my  wife,  a  teacher.’  99  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  children  and 
I’ll  bet  she’s  a  fine  one.”  is  urgently  needed  by  100  per  cent.” 

Stand  Up  and  Speak  Like  a  Man. — Anna,  God  Giveth  Speech  to  Ally  But  Each  Must 

the  Argumentative,  the  trades  Unionist,  the  Refine  It  Himself. — Said  Peter  the  Reader: 
Scopes  trial  expert,  is  next:  “I  guess  Miss  Masters  is  right  about  her 

“From  Plato  down  we  have  been  glorify-  kind  of  book.  The  one  I  drew  emphasizes 
ing  education  as  the  perfecting  of  man.  these  things,  too.  In  his  volume^  Mr.  Wil- 
Always  there  have  been  the  hard-headed  liam  Palmer  Smith,  who  teaches  speech  in 
critics  of  us  who  point  out  great  gaps  in  our  the  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  says  the 
scheme,  omission  of  this  and  that  training  public  school  is  obligated  to  produce  the 
directed  to  the  perfection  of  some  traits  uni-  efficient  citizen.  That’s  the  main  reason  for 
versally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  per-  its  existence.  A  man  who  has  stage  fright, 
feet  man.  The  neglect  of  speech  in  the  hems  and  haws,  is  bothered  by  his  hands, 
American  school  system  moves  Alice  Evelyn  has  to  rely  upon  slang,  and  who  otherwise 
Craig  to  a  splendid  remonstrance^  It  is  a  shows  he’s  not  the  manager  of  his  own 
textbook  of  oral  English.  Miss  Craig  equipment  is  not  as  good  a  citizen  as  the 
teaches  in  the  Polyclinic  High  School  at  Los  community  has  a  right  to  expect  from  our 

^The  Speech  Arts. — Alice  Evelyn  Craig.  The  ’Oral  English  for  Secondary  Schools. — William 
Macmillan  Co.  N.  Y.  500  pp.  Palmer  Smith.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  463  pp. 
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hands.  Mr.  Smith  attacks  the  problem  in 
all  its  details,  bringing  to  bear  his  experience 
with  thousands  of  boys.  He  is  glad  that 
boys  have  learned  to  brush  their  coats  and 
are  coming  to  polish  their  speech.  The 
strident  voice  is  not  so  much  a  misfortune 
as  it  is  a  neglect.  ‘You  cannot  become  a 
good  ball  player,’  says  our  author,  ‘without 
hard  practice.  But  drill  in  speech  control 
will  stand  to  your  advantage  in  hundreds  of 
situations  in  which  you  cannot  use  your  base¬ 
ball  skill  at  all.  Advancement,  power,  in¬ 
fluence  are  rewards  of  good  talking,  but  the 
great  thing  about  it  is  your  better  service 
to  the  world.’  Mr.  Smith  is  excellent  in  his 
presentation  of  position,  consideration  for 
listeners,  control  of  breath,  mastery  of 
consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  His  lists  of 
words  often  mispronounced  are  distinctly 
valuable.  He  develops  reading  aloud  as 
prime  practice  for  conversation  and  formal 
speechmaking.  Vocabulary,  grammar,  em¬ 
phasis,  a  fine  array  of  topics  commonly  given 
very  thorough  consideration  in  high  schools 
as  preparatory  to  written  composition,  are 
here  gone  over  as  contributory  to  oral  crea¬ 
tion.  Isn’t  it  odd  that  knowing  how  very 
few  our  writers  will  be  and  how  very  much 
more  we  shall  all  speak  than  write,  we  have 
so  notably  emphasized  the  less-used  art  over 
the  other?  Mr.  Smith  sees  a  turning  of  the 
tide.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  has  outlined  a  four-year  course  in 
oral  expression,  composition,  interpretation, 
and  mechanics.  Attractive  and  practical 
books  like  his,  I  think,  will  do  much  to 
spread  this  needed  reform.” 

How  We  Happen  To  Read  the  Good. — Old 
Locality  who  once  studied  Sully’s  Psychol¬ 
ogy  y  and  never  got  over  it,  said: 

“I  have,  like  many  other  teachers,  a  scrap¬ 
book  of  lists  of  books  suitable  for  children’s 
reading.  I  have  clipped  the  suggestions 
from  educational  magazines  from  time  to 
time.  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  a 
book  that  strongly  appeals  to  me  and  is 
read  with  real  enjoyment  by  some  children 
bores  others  distressingly.  I  bought  a  set  of 
my  own  delights,  the  Dotty  Dimple  books. 


for  a  little  niece  of  mine.  She  can’t  force 
herself  to  read  them.  Dr.  Terman  and  Miss 
Lima  of  Stanford  University  have  issued  a 
guide^  for  this  important  and  perplexing 
service.  It  strikes  me  as  a  singularly  sound 
treatment  of  the  problem.  Good  reading 
habits  can  be  formed.  It  is  the  school’s 
duty  to  form  them.  Push  desirable  books 
in  the  way  of  children.  But  don’t  push  too 
hard  what  you  consider  the  best.  Enjoy¬ 
ment  is  a  help  to  habit  formation.  Link 
the  reading  with  the  reader’s  interest.  Get 
acquainted  with  your  children.  Talk  about 
books.  The  most  engaging  books  I  ever 
read,  the  Cloister  and  the  Hearthy  the  Roland 
of  Charlemagne y  the  Tale  of  Two  CitieSy 
Sartor  ResartuSy  Henry  Adams’  History  of 
the  United  States y  The  Hoosier  Schoolmastery 
The  Conflict  of  Science  and  Theology  in 
Christendomy  I  read  because  a  teacher  who 
was  interested  in  me  talked  about  them.  He 
also  talked  of  Kidd’s  Social  Evolutiouy 
Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Lettery  and  Scott’s 
W aver ly  which  I  have  tried  to  read  and  can’t 
enjoy.  Now  our  authors  believe  taste  is 
formed  in  childhood.  They  don’t  prove  it. 
I  am  rather  surprised  at  this  for  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  Doctor  Terman  insists  on  a  statistical 
proof  of  everything.  But  it  is  a  good  as¬ 
sumption  that  taste  is  formed  early;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  let  us  set  about  forming  it.  We 
should  therefore  know  why  children  read. 
Do  you?  No?  Then  master  Chapter  III. 
How  much  may  they  read?  Chapter  IV 
tells  you.  Do  you  know  the  successful 
ways  of  developing  their  interests?  If  not, 
take  Chapter  V.  Do  you  wish  to  strengthen 
your  knowledge  of  individual  diflPerences? 
Try  VI  and  VI 1.  The  discussion  of  un¬ 
desirable  books  is  excellent.  Some  are 
merely  worthless,  some  are  positively  harm¬ 
ful — inaccurate  and  hasty  works,  cheap 
stuflF,  sentimental  and  sensational  stories. 
After  discussing  the  marks  of  a  desirable 
book  our  authors  get  into  the  listing  process 
and  have  done  it  superbly.  Every  title  is 
followed  by  a  short  analysis  like  the  tips 

^Children’s  Reading. —  Lewis  M.  Terman  and 
Margaret  Lima.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  N.  Y.  363 
pp.  $2.00. 
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given  in  Baedeker  travel  books.  These 
lists  are  arranged  according  to  a  system  of 
classification;  picture  books,  story  books, 
poetry,  etc.,  and  then  comes  a  feature  that 
notably  enhances  the  volume.  This  is  the 
title-and-author  index  by  which  you  can 
locate,  for  instance,  Tartarin,  and  learn  that 
it  K  enjoyed  by  young  people  and  why. 
The  Terman-Lima  contribution  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  feature  of  the  working  equipment  of 
every  elementary  and  high  school.  It  is  a 
time  saver.  It  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a 
guide.  I  should  say  it  is  also  a  philosopher 
and  a  friend.” 

No  More  Neglect  for  the  Ninety-Five. — 
“Fitting  for  life,”  said  the  Signpost,  “is  a 
phrase  I’ve  had  dinned  into  my  ears  for  as 
long  a  period  as  I  can  remember.  I  fitted  for 
life  in  a  high  school.  I  fitted  for  life  in  a 
university  with  courses  that  must  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  my  life  was  going  to  be  B.  C.  or 
very  soon  thereafter.  What  I  learned  as 
suited  to  my  life  and  vocation  I  have  picked 
up  from  books  and  summer  courses  since  I 
was  graduated.  It  certainly  is  an  intelligent 
foresight  that  provides  in  modern  schools 
that  the  life  work  of  various  members  of  the 
human  race  shall  be  made  clear  to  those 
who  are  being  fitted  for  life.  To  this  end 
Alanson  Edgerton,  who  is  professor  of  indus¬ 
trial  education  in  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  offers  a  fine  manual  on  vocational  selec¬ 
tion.^  How  lamentably  ignorant  our  young 
people  are  of  the  varied  demands  of  the 
world  for  workers  is  shown  by  R.  B.  Cun- 
liffe’s  canvas.  Out  of  581  eleventh  and 
twelfth  year  pupils,  64  per  cent  of  the  boys 
mentioned  only  five  occupations;  76  per 
cent  of  the  girls  named  only  five,  of  both 
boys  and  girls  74  per  cent  declared  them¬ 
selves  intending  to  take  up  professions, 
while  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
workers  can  subsist  in  that  rank.  Edger- 
ton’s  work,  therefore,  is  chapters  in  foresight. 
He  is  concerned  with  giving  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  continuation  schools  a 
view  of  the  life  of  self-support.  Professor 

^Vocational  Guidance  and  Counselling. — Allan- 
soN  H.  Edgerton,  The  Macmillan  Co.  ,N.  Y.  213  pp. 


O’Shea  is  editing  a  series  of  which  this  book 
is  a  member.  He  commends  Edgerton  for 
basing  the  volume  on  extended  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  editor  is  thankful  that  the  time 
is  forever  past  when  people  believed  them¬ 
selves  educated  by  the  courses  offered  in 
language,  mathematics,  history,  and  science. 
Edgerton  gives  the  provisions  for  vocational 
guidance  in  379  junior  high  schools,  256 
high  schools,  and  178  continuation  schools. 
He  describes  the  counselling,  the  placing,  the 
visiting  to  employers,  the  follow  up.  The 
occupations,  skills,  conditions,  wages,  and 
opportunities  of  American  employment  for 
men  and  women  are  excellently  covered.  I 
call  it  a  very  valuable  aid.” 

Social  Science  by  the  Laboratory  Method. — 
Said  Karl,  the  geometer:  “The  world  we 
live  in  as  it  is  now  and  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
immediate  future  is  interesting  the  school 
people,  I  am  sure,  more  than  ever  before. 
Doctor  Lapp  gives  us  a  laboratory  textbook 
in  social  science.^  It  is  a  capital  text  for  lazy 
students,  for  every  lesson  asks  questions 
that  every  one  can  answer  but  not  without 
the  performance  of  good,  stiff  work  in  the 
manipulation  of  figures.  By  working  out 
projects  here  based  upon  census  tables 
given  extensively,  your  coming  citizen  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  condition  of  his  country, 
its  debts,  its  resources,  its  illiteracy,  its 
educational  facilities,  its  divorces,  and  so  on. 
I  notice  in  one  of  Doctor  Lapp’s  impressive 
diagrams  that  according  to  the  last  census 
and  to  the  one  immediately  preceding  we 
have  spent  more  of  the  state  funds  on  educa¬ 
tion  than  on  any  other  state  affair.  It 
seems  to  me  a  legitimate  demand  to  make 
on  our  schools — in  return  for  this  tax  on  all 
the  people  laid  for  community  benefit — 
that  direct  community  betterment  should 
be  so  paramount  a  purpose  of  schooling 
that  the  mastery  of  facts  regarding  our 
political  life  would  be  required  of  every 
pupil.  Someone  here,  reviewing  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  book  Research  for  Teach- 
erSy  referred  to  a  common  complaint  that  our 

^Practical  Social  Science. — ^John  A.  Lapp,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  N.  Y.  370  pp. 
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arithmetics  don’t  have  problems  enough. 
Give  the  complainants  Dr.  Lapp’s  manual  of 
social  science.  It  bristles  with  problems. 
They  evolve  answers  that  are  true  and  the 
most  worth-while  things  a  school  can  teach.” 

The  Happy  Life  as  a  Textbook. — To  give 
Luther  the  Literary  a  book  on  science  to 
review  was  considered  a  gentle  joke  on  him — 
and  us.  This  is  how  he  came  back: 

“I  take  off  my  hat  to  Gilbert  Trafton, 
instructor  in  Science,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Mankato,  Minnesota.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  masterpiece.^  He  calls  it  a  textbook 
in  general  science.  It  is  that,  but  more.  It 
is  a  little  piece  of  civilization,  a  fascinating 
treatise  on  the  refinement  of  life,  an  answer 
in  response  to  the  challenge  that  education 
shall  make  the  happy  life.  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  give  a  smattering  of  all  the  sciences 
the  gentle  author  selects  the  makings  of  a 
home  and  a  community  and  gives  us  the 
science  concerned  with  them.  He  starts 
with  wood,  concrete,  bricks,  and  stones. 
Why,  believe  me,  he  vitalizes  them.  He 
goes  into  heating  and  ventilating  systems 
with  the  skill  of  a  story-teller.  B.  F.  Wil¬ 
liamson — I’m  sorry  the  book  doesn’t  say 
anything  about  him — furnishes  pictures 
speaking  louder  than  words.  He  has  il¬ 
luminated  the  text  with  remarkably  appeal¬ 
ing  drawings  and  with  diagrams  that  are  a 
pure  delight.  Now,  what  does  this  book  do.? 
It  tells  why  the  motor  motes,  the  heater 
heats,  the  radio  radiates,  and  the  steamboat 
steams.  Raising  house  plants,  lighting  a 
house,  landscaping  the  grounds,  forecasting 
the  weather,  dodging  disease — everything 
from  the  stove’s  place  in  the  kitchen  to  the 
world’s  place  in  the  universe  is  set  down 
here  in  excellent  conversational  style,  with 
precision,  with  charm,  and  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  Williamson  pictures.  Mr.  Trafton 
seems  to  me  a  father  who  has  practiced  the 
art  of  answering  his  youngsters’  questions 
in  a  satisfying  way.  He  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  nine  high  school  general-science 

‘Science  of  Home  and  Community;  a  Textbook 
in  General  Science. — Gilbert  H.  Trafton.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  N.  Y.  578  pp. 


books  employed  an  average  of  1,760  unusual 
words.  He  cast  out  from  his  work  all  of 
these  he  could.  He  has  laboratory  exer¬ 
cises,  demonstrations,  field  exercises,  and 
projects.  He  has  in  mind  both  country  and 
city  young  folks.  He  has  made  a  great  hit. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  blue  ribbon.” 

Great  Ideas  for  Small  Folks. — Martin, 
the  draughtsman,  drew  a  short  line  tonight: 
“Edith  Lawson,  of  the  public  schools  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  gives  us  a  pretty  little 
primer,^  strikingly  illustrated,  exposing  the 
children  of  the  earlier  grade  to  modern  health 
principles  by  means  of  verses,  jingles,  rid¬ 
dles,  and  plays.  She  adds,  for  the  guidance 
of  teacher  and  parent,  helght-and-weight 
tables  and  a  ‘better  health’  card.  I  think 
the  purpose  very  essential  and  remarkably 
well  carried  out.” 

Powder  for  Peppering  the  Pessimists. — 
When  Henry  the  Humanist  spoke  he  was 
agitated  by  enthusiasm.  He  said:  “As  one 
grows  older  his  disappointments  tend  to 
become  more  keen.  Aristotle  said  so.  So 
did  Doctor  Osier.  Professor  Bower  con¬ 
cludes  that  this  is  due  to  a  diminution  of 
surplus  energy  in  the  vital  machine.  The 
more  negative  suggestion  the  mind  receives 
the  more  it  gets  a  capacity  to  absorb  nega¬ 
tions.  A  long-established  New  England 
magazine  now  edited  by  old  men  could,  if 
read  by  all  America,  produce  a  nation-wide 
pessimism  and  stagnate  our  progress  com¬ 
pletely.  But  daily  association  with  the 
young,  with  the  superabundantly  energetic, 
we  teachers  absorb  the  positive,  the  hopeful, 
the  confident  outlook.  President  James 
Angell  of  Yale  University  says  the  times  are 
better  than  ever  they  were.  His  father, 
the  late  president  of  Michigan  University, 
used  to  say,  forty  years  ago:  ‘To  the  young 
belongs  the  positive,  not  the  negative. 
Make  your  daily  thought  the  progress 
of  our  time  and  you,  too,  will  remain  for¬ 
ever  young  and  valuable.’  Joseph  McCabe 

‘Better  Health  for  Little  Americans.. —  Edith 
WiLHELMiNA  Lawson.  Bcckley-Cardy  Co.,  Chicago. 
151  pp.  $0.70. 
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performs  a  signal  service  with  an  exhilarating 
volume^  concerned  with  the  one  hundred 
years  immediately  preceding  us.  McCabe 
is  not  content  with  generalities.  He  meas¬ 
ures.  How  much  per  child  was  spent  on 
education  one  hundred  years  ago.?  How 
much  now.?  How  much  was  money  worth.? 
How  much  is  it  worth.?  What  could  an 
ordinary  laborer  buy  in  1825.?  How  much 
in  1925?  Health  then,  expectation  of  life 
thirty  years;  now,  fifty-five  years.  The 
annual  death  rate  from  24  in  a  1,000  has 
been  cut  to  12  in  1,000.  The  ghastly  penal¬ 
ties  inflicted  then,  the  frightful  epidemics, 
the  suicides  of  those  old  days  are  described 
as  the  reliable  historians  depicted  them. 
G.  B.  Shaw,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Bertrand 
Russell,  and  others  of  the  herd  of  railers  at 
the  present  are  convicted  by  this  statistical 
advocate  as  howlers  entirely  unacquainted 
with  previous  times  but  by  their  wit  and 
piquancy  obtaining  readers  who  unquestion- 
ingly  swallow  their  wild  assertions.  It  is  a 
splendid  book  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
escape  being  pushed  into  a  gob  of  gloom. 
The  terrible  recreations  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  drinking,  licentiousness,  fighting,  duel¬ 
ling,  animal  baiting,  filth,  brutality,  cruelty, 
and  indecency  are  pictured  as  they  were.  I 
feel  proud  of  my  civilization  as  I  read  it. 
I  enjoy  his  refutations  of  Russell’s  sneers  at 
today.  Every  schoolmaster  should  study 
the  chapter  on  morals  and  education.  It 
will  enhearten  him.  Political  corruption 
is  measured  graphically  indeed.  McCabe 
quotes  our  Professor  Millikan  to  the  eflFect 
that  within  the  time  of  men  now  living  life 
has  been  more  uplifted  than  in  all  the  ages  of 
the  world  before.  What  these  improvements 
are  is  listed  as  a  tremendous  indictment  of 
the  apostles  of  degeneration.  You  will  en¬ 
joy  this  book  and  profit  by  it.  It  is  tonic 
for  the  blues.  It  admits  and  lists  residual 
blunders  but  provides  from  the  proofs  of 
wonderful  progress  already  made  the  remedy 
for  ills  which  still  confront  us.” 

“I  was  interested,”  said  Mary  Willis,  “in 
The  Humanist’s  suggestion  that  pessimism 

Centiiry  of  Stupendous  Progress. — ^Joseph 
McCabe.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  194  pp. 


is  contagious.  I  suppose  every  school 
manager  who  realizes  the  value  of  positive 
morale  in  the  teaching  staff  is  harassed  by 
the  tearful  teacher.  I  used  to  have  one 
who  wrote  me  long  letters  once  a  week  to 
tell  me  that  my  teachers  were  unhappy. 
I  finally  mimeographed  some  passages  from 
Carlyle  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  ‘Dear  Miss 
Smith,  the  best  cure  for  unhappiness  I  know 
is  contained  in  these  words  from  a  great 
master.’  Then  followed  hot  Carlyle  stuff 
to  the  effect  that  unhappiness  is  laziness, 
mental  sloth,  and  that  a  sure  cure  is  work. 
The  second  identical  letter  stopped  the 
supply  toward  me.  But  that  woman  in¬ 
fected  quite  a  number  of  our  school  family 
who  organized  themselves  into  a  protesting 
fraternity,  and  who  obtained  much  pleasure 
out  of  being  miserable.  The  more  I  answered 
their  protests  in  teachers  meeting  the  more 
numerous  their  protests  grew.  Then  I 
learned  not  to  answer,  but  say,  ‘any  further 
remarks.?’  Then  some  good  souls  among 
the  teachers  themselves  would  exhale  a  few 
positive  and  optimistic  influences  and  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  balance.  I’m  glad  to  know  of 
this  McCabe  book.  I’d  like  to  be  fortified 
with  facts  to  be  able  to  back  up  my  belief 
that  every  day  in  every  way  we’re  getting 
better  and  better  and  best.” 

Success f  How  Do  You  Get  It? — Said  the 
General,  “Here  comes  our  testy  friend 
Stuart  Courtis  with  a  cheerful  title,  Why 
Children  Succeed}  I’m  glad  he  didn’t 
call  it  ‘Why  They  Fail.’  I’m  with  Henry 
and  Mary  for  the  positive.  I’m  sick  of  the 
dismal  articles,  ‘What’s  wron^  with  our 
schools.?’  They  don’t  help  me  a  little  bit — 
just  irritate.  I  want  to  read  the  cheerful 
fellows  who  ask  and  answer,  ‘What’s  right 
with  education  ?’  Gives  me  the  chaps  who  go 
around  anxious  to  catch  you  doing  well  and  to 
pat  you  on  the  back  for  it.  Brother  Courtis 
believes  education  has  reached  the  point 
where  science  was  in  1799.  I  am  encour¬ 
aged  by  that.  I  once  read  a  remark  of 

^Why  Children  Succeed.  —  Stuart-Appleton 
Courtis.  Courtis-Standard  Tests  Co.  Detroit.  271 
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Principal  James  Sullivan  that  if  a  student 
of  1250  came  into  a  modern  high  school  he 
would  find  it  a  familiar  and  home-like  place. 
Science,  in  1799  as  a  result  of  accurate  ex¬ 
periment,  measurement,  and  record,  was 
breaking  down  the  unproved  generalities  of 
the  alchemists  and  mystics.  Many  of  us 
began  and  some  of  us  still  cerebrate  in  an 
educational  dreamland  of  the  armchair 
philosophers  like  dear  old  Doctor  Harris, 
and  Emerson  White  and  William  Maxwell. 
‘Experience  has  always  shown,’  said  the  old- 
time  educational  sage,  ‘that’ — at  this  point 
he  put  in  his  maxim,  a  dictum  in  fine  lan¬ 
guage,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
never  embarrassed  by  any  check  or  calcula¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  to  see  this  style  in  full 
bloom  read  The  Classical  Irvestigatioriy  a 
compilation  of  opinion,  opinion,  opinion, 
edited  by  that  estimable  gentleman,  the 
Dean  of  Princeton.  Now,  Courtis  will 
have  it  that  the  time  has  come  to  prove  all 
things  and  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 
Accordingly  after  he  has  elucidated  and 
defined  a  number  of  concepts  which  are  es¬ 
sential  to  his  operation  he  swings  into  his 
program,  details  the  different  school  suc¬ 
cesses  he  has  studied  and  shows  you  how  he 
measured  them.  Out  of  which  comes  the 
conclusion  that  the  different  degrees  of 
children’s  success  were  due  to  differences 
in  the  maturity  or  development  factor  best 
represented  by  age.  A  general  heredity 
factor  is  an  important  additional  base  of 
prediction.  Training  and  other  factors  have 
small  distinctive  influences.” 

Cutting  Up  and  Culture. — Next,  Carolina 
passed  around  a  little  book^  saying,  “Look 
at  the  snappy  pictures  while  I  talk  about  it. 
The  black  and  white  cut-outs  tell  stories; 
the  vivacious  short  words  tell  stories.  The 
children  cut  and  paste  figures  like  these; 
they  write  stories  like  these.  The  first 
thing  you  know  they  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  perfecting  their  idea  of  form,  in  correcting 
and  speeding  their  reading,  in  gaining  power 
to  write  without  being  bored  by  it.  This  is 

^My  Cut-a-Picture  Book. —  Ann  Eliza  Sample. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  122  pp. 


the  purpose  of  the  book.  It  works.  I’ve 
tried  it.” 

A  Manual  of  Measurements. — John  Falk, 
our  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  speaking:  “As  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  remarks,  the  time 
when  Mr.  Maxwell  could  settle  educational 
questions  by  saying  ‘in  my  opinion’  or  ‘to 
my  mind’  or  ‘according  to  the  best  authori¬ 
ties’  is  past  and  gone.  Generalities  don’t 
go.  The  educator  has  to  tell  where,  when, 
how  many.  More  than  that,  he  has  to  work 
his  statements  into  a  shape  capable  of  ac¬ 
curate  comparison  with  other  statements. 
A  mathematics  of  measurement  has  become 
a  part  of  the  present-day  schoolman’s 
necessary  equipment.  Professor  Garnett 
contributes  a  work^  by  which  this  oncoming 
necessity  of  productive  school  management 
is  facilitated.  It  is  a  manual  of  formulae 
for  measuring  mental  powers  and  mental 
progress.  Exactly  what  are  age-scales,  co¬ 
efficients  of  correlation,  continuous  series, 
deciles,  medians,  normal  curves,  and  so 
forth?  I  can’t  remember  the  names  and 
the  uses  of  all  of  them.  Hence  this  handy 
compilation  by  means  of  whose  index  I  may 
be  immediately  referred  to  a  definition  and 
illustration  of  any  common  or  uncommon 
term  used  in  modern  Measurements.” 

The  Power  of  the  Principal. — Philip,  the 
head  of  the  big  school  on  the  little  lot,  spoke 
next:  “Few  things  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  past  few 
years  than  the  professionalization  of  the 
elementary  school  principal.  Over  and 
again,  superintendents  and  professors  of 
education  have  called  that  office  the  key  of 
the  educational  situation.  The  old  method 
still  going  strong  in  some  places  was,  when  a 
superintendent  desired  to  advance  education 
in  a  system,  a  series  of  meetings  of  teachers, 
the  superintendent  presiding  and  telling 
what  he  wanted  done.  This  manner  of 
pushing  a  school  system  is  desired  by  some 
who  are  used  to  it.  I  am  told  it  has  been 

^Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education. — 
Henry  E.  Garrett,  Columbia  University,  Longmans 
Green  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  317  pp.  $3.60. 
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repeatedly  urged  upon  our  local  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  continues  to  say  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  with  teachers.  The  principal  is 
responsible  for  them.  The  natural  unit  of 
a  system  is  the  school.  A  superintendent 
should  not  intrude  upon  its  management  to 
give  direction  to  teachers.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  principal  should  not  be  diluted. 
I  think  this  policy  is  positively  right  and  is 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  our  schools 
in  this  city  today.  Now  comes  Arthur 
Gist,  principal  of  a  Seattle  elementary 
school,  who  has  been  getting  out  the  excel¬ 
ling  yearbooks  of  the  National  Elementary 
Principals  Association.  He  has  written  a 
principal’s  gulde.^  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
it.  As  superintendents  are  coming  to  realize 
that  teachers  are  more  the  concern  of  the 
principals  than  of  the  superintendent.  Gist 
makes  clear  that  the  principal  must  be 
more  concerned  with  the  teachers  than 
directly  with  the  children.  This  is  contro¬ 
verting  an  old  and  stupid  tradition  employed 
often  to  argue  against  large  schools  on  the 
ground  that  the  principal  loses  personal 
touch  with  the  pupils.  According  to  our 
author,  the  schoolmaster  has  to  make 
teachers  out  of  the  training-school  girls 
sent  him.  Secondly,  he  has  to  keep  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  school  up  to  standard.  He  is  the 
manager  of  a  productive  works.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  he  may  not  be  content 
merely  to  see  that  the  rooms  are  warm  and 
the  order  good.  His  complete  responsibility 
is  manfully  accepted  in  this  book,  and  a 
thorough  elaboration  of  means  to  realize 
this  duty  is  offered.  There  are  twenty-five 
besetting  virtues  of  a  principal  enumerated; 
there  are  summaries  of  what  features  of 
supervision  teachers  say  they  want.  What 
the  marks  of  a  good  school  are  in  every  line 
of  its  varied  activity  and  how  the  principal 
should  direct  the  work  of  teachers  so  as  to 
achieve  these  alms  are  worked  out  as  only 
one  who  combines  the  qualities  of  student, 
planner,  and  worker  can  do  it.  There  is  no 
essential  of  the  schoolmaster’s  business 
omitted.  There  is  no  highbrowism.  It  is 

^Elementary  School  Supervision. — Arthur  S. 
Gist,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.  308  pp.  $1.80. 


sound  theory  and  common  sense  applied. 
I  feel  proud  of  our  business  and  proud  of 
Principal  Gist  for  this  work.  It  is  the  first 
of  its  kind.  Dion  Boucicault,  Bronson 
Howard,  and  David  Belasco,  each  has  said 
that  the  best  plays  are  built  on  the  stage  by 
rehearsal.  Gist’s  book  has  been  made  in  the 
school  rather  than  in  a  library.  That’s  what 
makes  it  so  good.” 

Old  Ideas  to  the  Scrap  Heap. — Next,  was 
the  gray-haired  general,  principal  of  the 
most  crowded  high  school:  “John  Addison 
Clement,  as  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  know,  is 
professor  of  education  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
modern  view  of  the  duties  of  school  toward 
children  of  fourteen  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
wards.^  He  begins  with  the  purpose  of 
getting  you  to  realize  what  old  notions  you 
must  abandon  if  you  are  going  to  join  the 
procession  that  is  accepting  and  rejoicing 
in  the  changes  in  education.  You  learn 
different  things  in  different  ways.  The 
teaching  of  the  multitudinous  subjects  now 
constituting  a  high-school  program  cannot 
longer  be  done  on  one  pattern.  Our  author 
discusses  types  of  learning  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  pupils  of  different  ages.  This 
brings  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high-school  idea  and  the  function 
of  the  junior  college.  I  found  the  compari¬ 
son  of  high  school  purposes  as  formulated  by 
Professor  Bobbitt,  by  Doctor  Koos,  by 
various  teachers  associations,  intensely  in¬ 
teresting.  Curriculum  building,  social  guid¬ 
ance,  a  fine  lot  of  twentieth-century  high- 
school  topics,  are  covered,  not  dogmatically, 
but  by  quoting  and  comparing  the  views  of 
those  who  have  given  these  matters  most 
attention.” 

Making  My  Mind  Mind  Me. — “Some¬ 
body,”  said  the  Radiator,  Doctor  Batwell, 
“has  told  Doctor  Fenton  about  us.  That 
Ohio  psychologist  in  his  book^  on  how  to  be 

^Principles  and  Practices  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion. — John  Addison  Clement.  The  Century  Co. 
N.  Y.  502  pages. 

^Self-Direction  and  Adjustment. — Norman  Fen- 
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your  own  manager  instances  this  club  as  a 
cure  for  boredom,  depression,  loss  of  energy, 
and  absence  of  ambition.  He  lists  twelve 
remedies  but  number  one  is,  ‘worth-while 
conversation  with  interesting  and  jolly  per¬ 
sons.’  This  little  volume  might  have  been 
called  ‘Making  My  Mind  Mind  Me.’ 
Lewis  Terman  says  it  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  high-school  pupil,  every 
college  student,  and  every  normal-school 
student  in  America.  I’ll  agree  with  him. 
School  is  to  teach  us  how  to  live,  we  should 
study  how  to  live.  Professor  Fenton  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  directly  to  the  problem  omit¬ 
ting  all  padding  and  stuffing,  the  bane  of 
every  book  of  similar  purpose  so  far  as  I 
have  seen.  I’ve  tried  lots  of  ’em,  paths  to 
power,  promoting  personality,  securing  suc¬ 
cess,  and  so  forth.  They  use  so  much 
energy  in  eulogizing  mastery  that  they  have 
little  or  no  power  left  to  beat  the  path  to  it. 
Fenton  doesn’t  sermonize.  He  gives  what 
mental  research  has  found  out  as  to  effective, 
economical  ways  of  getting  the  mind  trained. 
Study  is  not  all  of  school,  but  it’s  one  of  the 
most  important  of  school’s  opportunities. 
Minds  are  different.  Learn  the  way  yours 
works.  All  the  hard  trials  you  make  to  get 
acquainted  with  yours  will  give  you  greater 
effectiveness  and  added  enjoyment  of  life. 
It’s  work,  of  course;  but  it’s  more  profitable, 
and,  therefore,  more  enjoyable  work  than  to 
muddle  along.  Enjoyment  of  work  and  life 
is  augmentable.  It’s  foolish  to  allow  feeling 
good  or  feeling  bad  to  come  and  go  as  if  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Set  out  to  main¬ 
tain  the  joy  of  well-being  and  the  chances 
are  you  can  carry  through  adult  life  the 
happiness  of  mere  existence  common  to 
youth.  One  of  the  best  cures  for  the  blues  is 
hard  work.  Current  literature  and  hygiene 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  attention  to  ill-being 
rather  than  to  well-being.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Governor  Andrews,  John  Wesley, 
and  a  lot  of  big  men  kept  themselves  fit  by 
optimism,  notwithstanding  the  Menckens 
and  Reppliers  of  those  days.  A  steady 
regime  of  work  develops  interest  in  it. 

TON.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity.  World  Book  Co.  Yonkers,  121  pp.  $1.40. 


Interest  develops  enjoyment.  Enjoyment 
tones  up  the  system.  Nervous  breakdowns 
rarely  come  from  work  alone.  The  test  of 
your  condition  is  how  you  feel.  How  you 
feel  depends  largely  on  how  you  persuade 
yourself  you  feel.  How  you  look,  how  you 
stand,  what  tone  of  voice  you  use  depends 
on  you.  These  things  affect  your  mind. 
Fenton  gives  cures  for  nervousness  and  shy¬ 
ness.  Busy  people  haven’t  time  to  worry 
about  what  others  are  saying  about  them. 
Self-pity  is  curable  by  yourself.  Find  your 
strong  points.  Everybody  has  some.  Run 
over  the  compliments  paid  you.  Live  up 
to  these.  Day  dreams  waste  an  enormous 
amount  of  time.  Quit  ’em.  But  memories 
of  worth-while  things  are  different.  They 
are  substantial  builders  of  the  happy  and 
efficient  life.  So  this  jolly  little  book  goes 
on  treating  of  fatigue,  concentration,  will 
power,  ambitious  ideals,  self-reliance,  out¬ 
look  on  life.  It  goes  definitely  into  working 
plans,  study  schedules,  note  taking,  filing, 
preparation  for  examinations,  and  the  every¬ 
day  pursuits  of  an  intellectual  life.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  psychology  simply  put — the  experience 
of  mind-workers  put  into  usable  shape  for 
students.  This  sort  of  book  is  always  in 
demand.  Do  you  remember  Todd’s  Stu¬ 
dents*  Manual?  Then  came  Sam  Smiles’s 
Self-Help y  James  Freeman  Clarke’s  Selj- 
Culturey  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  How  to  Live^ 
Phillip  Gilbert  Hammerton’s  Intellectual 
Life,  Luther  Gulick’s  Mind  and  Work. 
I’ve  studied  ’em  all.  But  this  one  seems  to 
me,  with  its  opportunity  of  applying  the 
later  results  of  experimental  psychology,  to 
get  right  down  to  practical  prescriptions 
better  than  any  other  work  I  have  seen. 

Affecting  All  of  Us. — “It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  lovable  people  who  constitute 
this  club  have  been  influenced  by  recent 
doubts  expressed  by  prominent  publicists 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  teaching  vocations 
as  a  part  of  a  public-school  curriculum,” 
said  the  stevedore.  “  Being,  myself,  a  teacher 
of  Manual  Training  I  may  be  suspected  of 
prejudice  against  becoming  an  Othello  with 
an  occupation  gone.  I  wish  the  Factotum 
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had  followed  his  usual  custom  and  given  this 
book^  to  some  of  you  dear  academic  teachers. 
For  it  affects  me  as  a  John  Wesley  sermon 
does  a  Methodist — powerfully  confirms 
my  belief.  I  consider  the  American  public 
school  fundamentally  obligated  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
I  consider  wage-earning,  productivity,  in¬ 
crease  of  the  material  conveniences  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life  so  essential  to  general  welfare 
that  I  really  believe  them  somewhat  more 
important  than  music,  literature,  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  leisure.  Not  that  these  last  should 
be  neglected,  but  because  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  increase  of  productivity  increases 
leisure.  Professor  Eaton,  who  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ladd,  also  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Mr.  German  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  are  bringing  out  a  series 
of  books  upon  education  and  the  industries, 
himself  presents  brilliantly  the  fact  that  the 
industrial  revolution,  the  division  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor  have  reduced  drudgery, 
increased  prosperity,  and  aided  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  advancement  of  us  common  people 
to  a  degree  vastly  more  extensive  than  these 
advantages  were  distributed  before  that 
revolution.  The  proportion  of  the  unfairly 
rich  is  not  so  great  as  before  it;  the  proportion 
of  degraded  poor  is  less.  You  heard  that 
propounded  here  when  our  Signpost  re¬ 
viewed  Henry  Ford’s  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
You  can  read  demonstrations  of  it  in  popular 
magazines  every  month.  Certain  agitators 
howl  against  factory  labor  but  everybody 
knows  we  never  shall  smash  our  machines 
and  return  to  hand-production  now.  The 
present  treatise  puts  the  plain  questions: 

'Education  and  Vocations,  Principles  and  Prob¬ 
lems. — Theodore  Eaton.  Cornell  University,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  N.  Y.  300  pp.  ^2.50. 


Is  vocational  education  necessary?  Why? 
What  are  its  major  aims?  How  are  we  to 
organize  to  realize  them?  What  methods 
are  to  be  used  in  teaching  them  ?  The  work¬ 
ing  out  of  these  themes  is  a  volume  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  to  every  citizen  concerned 
with  the  large  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country — the  book  has  a  stride  to  it.  You 
feel  that  you  are  getting  on  to  a  conclusion 
worth  reaching.  Vocation  as  life,  vocation 
as  the  binding  force  of  society,  vocation  as  a 
more  perfect  union,  domestic  tranquillity, 
common  defense,  general  welfare,  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  happiness,  evolve  naturally  out  of 
the  discussion.  A  hundred  pages  of  this 
presented  with  compelling  interest  lead  into 
the  query  ‘What,  therefore,  is  our  duty?’ 
Eaton  must  have  taught  or  studied  composi¬ 
tion,  for  his  argument,  illustration,  and  con¬ 
crete  instance  are  winsome.  He  has  caught, 
too,  the  modern  idea  of  teaching  reading,  for 
his  questions  appertaining  to  each  chapter 
are  put  at  the  beginning  instead  of  being 
tagged  on  at  the  end.  Here  is  an  up-to- 
the-minute  book,  appealing  to  everybody, 
capitally  done.” 

So  ended  the  professional  symposium,  or 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  your  bibliographer 
could  set  down.  For  there  was  put  into  his 
hand  by  a  gracious  Hebe  a  cup  brewed  of 
the  ambrosial  cacao-seed,  sweet  smelling  to 
the  nostrils.  Another  Olympian  circum- 
voluted  a  platter  piled  high  with  dainties  of 
the  art  panificial:  wafers,  biscuits,  sweet 
and  plain,  petits  fours,  crisp  things,  soft 
things,  dry  and  moist,  such  as  had  been 
brought  by  the  bibliologoi.  All  too  soon 
the  evening  passed,  and  with  it,  we,  out 
into  the  smoky  air  of  our  careless  and 
hospitable  town. 


The  fact  factory. — “You  can  go  out  and  gather  knowledge  all  your  life,  and  with  all 
your  gathering  you  will  not  catch  up  even  with  your  own  times.  You  may  fill  your  head 
with  all  the  ‘facts’  of  all  the  ages,  and  your  head  may  be  just  an  overloaded  fact-box  when 
you  get  through.  The  point  is  this:  Great  piles  of  knowledge  in  the  head  are  not  the  same 
as  mental  activity.  A  man  may  be  very  learned  and  very  useless.  And  then  again,  a 
man  may  be  unlearned  and  very  useful.” 


— Henry  Ford,  My  Life  and  Work 


A  REVIEW  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS’  AFFAIRS 


S.  D.  Shankland 

[Here,  every  month,  the  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  you  announcements  and  news.] 


ROMOTING  the  General  Welfare. — 
Whenever  men  and  women  come 
together  to  study  the  problems  of 
the  Nation  and  of  its  children,  there  is  cause 
for  congratulation.  When  these  men  and 
women  occupy  responsible  positions  in 
many  states  where  their  decisions  affect 
masses  of  children,  the  occasion  becomes  of 
the  first  importance.  Seventeen  members 
of  the  commission  on  the  curriculum,  com¬ 
ing  from  states  as  far  separated  as  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Georgia,  and  Massachusetts,  spent 
two  hot  September  days  in  the  conference 
room  at  National  Education  Association 
headquarters  in  Washington,  hard  at  work 
on  curriculum  plans  for  the  junior  high 
school.  This  notable  group  found  a  task 
worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  Eleven  chair¬ 
men  were  ready  with  preliminary  drafts  of 
reports  on  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
junior  high  school.  Their  associates  were 
ready  too;  sometimes  with  constructive 
suggestions,  sometimes  with  questions  not 
easy  to  answer.  Out  of  it  all  is  to  come  the 
fifth  yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  The  Junior  High  School 
Curriculum.  When  completed,  it  will  rep¬ 
resent  contributions  from  many  sources. 
Seventy-five  well  known  educational  leaders 
have  accepted  service  on  its  eleven  com¬ 
mittees.  Three  hundred  school  systems 
are  enrolled  in  its  “Cooperative  Plan  of 
Curriculum  Revision.”  Members  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  are  furnish¬ 
ing  a  wealth  of  material  including  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  number  of  courses  of  study. 
The  research  division  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  as  usual,  is  giving  very  able 
aid.  Its  directing  spirits  are  putting  vision, 
courage,  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  well- 


trained  scientific  skill  into  their  contri¬ 
bution. 

Unsolved  Problems. — What  are  the  dif¬ 
ferentiating  characteristics  that  mark  oflF 
the  junior  high  school  from  the  elementary 
school  and  the  senior  high  school?  Does  it 
differ  primarily  in  the  course  of  study,  or  is 
the  principal  difference  in  methods  of  ad¬ 
ministration?  Are  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grade  pupils  different  from  the 
children  of  lower  grades  ?  On  what  ground 
is  this  new  type  of  organization  justified? 
These  were  some  of  the  general  problems 
which  the  Commission  had  to  consider  in  the 
beginning.  Later  on,  the  discussions  turned 
on  specific  questions  such  as  these:  How  is 
the  junior  high  school  to  teach  children  the 
use  of  books  on  a  larger  scale  ?  Has  current 
practice  been  overestimated  as  a  guide  in  the 
preparation  of  courses  of  study?  Is  not  the 
best  current  practice  absolutely  new  so  far 
as  the  great  mass  is  concerned  ?  Is  mathema¬ 
tics  to  go  the  way  of  Greek?  Is  a  fusion 
course  in  social  studies  practicable?  What 
song  material  is  best  for  the  junior  high 
school  ?  Are  there  enough  qualified  teachers 
to  put  the  new  junior  high  school  program 
into  effect?  What  percentage  of  junior 
high  school  pupils  should  study  foreign 
languages?  The  yearbook  will  answer  some 
of  these  queries.  Others  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  field  of  controversy  for  some 
time  to  come. 

This  Was  Unanimous. — The  ninth  grade 
is  a  part  of  the  junior  high  school  and  as 
such  it  should  be  entirely  detached  from  col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirements.  That  means  a 
departure  from  the  time  honored  list  of  six- 
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teen  units  as  a  basis  for  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  in  college.  The  Commission 
agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  clear 
declaration  that  the  senior  high  school  is 
the  only  college  preparatory  unit  in  the 
public  school  system.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this  conclusion .? 

First,  it  will  permit  continuity  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  in  the  junior  high  school. 
An  abrupt  transition  in  required  studies 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  has 
persisted  quite  generally  and  in  consequence, 
it  often  occurs  that  two  old  style  grammar 
grades  and  a  freshman  high  school  class  are 
housed  together  under  one  roof,  the  whole 
erroneously  styled  a  junior  high  school. 

Second,  nothing  but  misunderstanding 
and  divided  responsibility  can  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  system  which  makes  the  senior 
high  school  responsible  for  certifying  to  the 
work  of  the  final  year  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

Third,  the  junior  high  school  is  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.  Great  masses  of  these  pupils  go 
directly  from  the  public  schools  to  office, 
home,  or  factory.  College  entrance  boards 
have  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  only  a 
limited  number  of  them. 

Fourth,  present  tendencies  seem  to  point 
toward  Important  changes  affecting  the 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  first-class  junior 
high  school  training  will  be  a  better  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  new  type  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  than  the  traditional  four 
units  prescribed  for  freshman  high  school 
pupils. 

This  is  not  a  new  doctrine.  In  the  Second 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  James  M.  Glass  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

Much  of  the  present  confusion  and  irritation 
between  junior  and  senior  high  schools  will  be 
removed  when  the  senior  high  school  is  not  ob¬ 
liged  to  certify  the  work  of  the  ninth  year  in  the 
junior  high  school.  The  responsibility  of  the 
ninth  year  curriculum  in  6-3-3  systems  has 
passed  from  the  senior  high  school  to  the  junior 
high  school.  With  the  responsibility  should  also 


go  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  ninth  year 
core  curriculum  consistently  with  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  already  initiated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years.  Insistence  by  the  colleges  that  the  senior 
high  school  shall  continue  to  assume  former  re¬ 
sponsibility,  in  spite  of  generally  accepted  reor¬ 
ganization  in  the  secondary  field,  is  the  root  of 
present  misunderstanding  between  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  between  the  senior  high 
school  and  the  college.  Furthermore,  the  same 
insistence  upon  sixteen  college  entrance  units 
constitutes  a  menace  which  threatens  the  full 
functioning  of  the  principle  of  continuity  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  junior  high  school  core 
curriculum. 

Looking  Forward. — The  work  of  the 
commission  on  the  curriculum  is  to  be 
rounded  out  by  a  yearbook  on  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  senior  high  school  to  be  ready 
for  the  winter  meeting  in  1928.  Doubt  was 
expressed  by  members  of  the  commission 
as  to  the  advisability  of  organizing  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  senior  high  school  on  the 
basis  of  subjects.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
fundamental  thing  to  be  accomplished  was 
to  face  the  question  of  what  senior  high 
schools  ought  to  accomplish,  with  a  clear 
statement  of  objectives  and  illustrations  of 
best  current  practice  exemplifying  the 
carrying  out  of  those  objectives.  Formal 
action  was  taken  to  invite  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  and  such 
other  organizations  as  may  be  in  a  position 
to  assist  in  the  yearbook.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  McAndrew,  the  1928  yearbook  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  include  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  high  schools  to  the  colleges 
as  part  of  its  functions.  The  chairman  of 
the  commission.  Superintendent  Edwin  C. 
Broome,  was  authorized  to  proceed  promptly 
to  organize  the  commission  on  the  senior 
high  school  curriculum  along  lines  similar 
to  those  pursued  in  undertaking  previous 
yearbooks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  may 
be  well  under  way  before  the  Dallas  conven¬ 
tion.  English  was  mentioned  as  a  subject 
which  should  be  given  special  attention  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  subject  required  in  all 
American  high  schools.  Furthermore,  no 
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other  national  agency  is  making  an  extensive 
study  of  high  school  English.  It  is  an  un¬ 
covered  field,  whereas  practically  all  other 
high  school  subjects  are  being  studied  by 
special  groups  such  as  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  committees  be  organized  on 
big  high  schools  and  small  high  schools,  and 
the  curriculum  possibilities  open  to  each. 

Who  Is  Responsible? — In  preparing  the 
1927  yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  the  commission  has  the  aid  of 
eleven  junior  high  school  subject  com¬ 
mittees.  About  seventy-five  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools,  heads  of  departments  of 
education,  supervisors,  and  directors  con¬ 
stitute  the  membership  of  these  committees. 
Most  of  the  names  are  nationally  known, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  these  com¬ 
mittee  members  are  giving  generous  and 
unselfish  service.  The  junior  high  school 
yearbook  is  on  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  people.  The  chairman  of  every  one 
of  the  eleven  subject  committees  was  at  the 
commission  meeting  in  Washington.  Here 
is  the  attendance  record:  Edwin  C.  Broome, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  curriculum  com¬ 
mission;  John  L.  Alger,  president,  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Education,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Frank  W.  Ballou,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
John  W.  Beattie,  director  of  public  school 
music.  Northwestern  University,  School  of 
Music,  Evanston,  Illinois,  chairman  for 
music;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
chairman  for  home  economics;  Charles  E. 
Finch,  director,  junior  high  schools,  Roches¬ 
ter  Public  Schools,  Rochester,  New  York, 
chairman  for  social  studies;  J.  A.  Foberg, 
director  of  science,  Pennsylvania  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  for  science;  Thomas 
W.  Gosling,  superintendent  of  schools,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  chairman  for  English; 
•  Charles  H.  Judd,  director.  School  of  Edu¬ 


cation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  E.  E.  Lewis,  School  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
chairman  for  commercial  education;  Wil¬ 
liam  McAndrew,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  chairman  for  art;  Frank  G. 
Pickell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  chairman  for  mathema¬ 
tics;  William  B.  Snow,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
chairman  for  foreign  languages;  Frank  E. 
Spaulding,  dean.  School  of  Education, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
Paul  C.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  chairman  for  industrial  arts; 
Willis  A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  chairman  for  health  and 
physical  education;  H.  B.  Wilson,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Berkeley,  California. 

Yearbooks  Reprinted. — The  original  edi¬ 
tions  of  all  yearbooks  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  were  completely  exhausted 
in  June.  By  action  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  reprints  of  the  third  and  fourth 
yearbooks  were  authorized.  In  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  fourth  yearbook,  only  slight  typo¬ 
graphical  changes  were  made.  In  the  Third 
Yearbook^  summaries  of  the  first  and  second 
yearbooks  are  included  in  place  of  the 
1925  report  of  the  executive  secretary,  and 
the  1925  roster  of  the  members  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  These 
volumes  are  in  constant  demand.  Re¬ 
prints  to  the  amount  of  $1500  were  sold 
during  July  and  August. 

Notable  Dallas  Feature. — Superintendent 
Randall  J.  Condon,  president  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  has  long 
given  a  high  place  to  music  as  a  means  to 
developing  character  and  citizenship. 
Largely  for  this  reason,  music  was  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  at  the  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion  in  1925.  A  “National  High  School 
Orchestra,”  composed  of  250  players,  the 
best  representatives  from  the  high  schools 
of  the  nation  is  to  be  assembled  at  Dallas  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  James  E.  Maddy,  Supervisor  of 
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Music  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  is  directing 
the  organization.  Music  for  the  program 
has  been  selected  and  all  plans  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  Members  of  the  orchestra  will 
be  entertained  as  special  guests  by  the 
parents  of  students  in  the  Dallas  high 
schools.  President  Condon  writes,  “One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  the  opportunity  aflForded  super¬ 
intendents  to  attend  some  of  the  rehearsals, 
and  to  witness  the  results  of  the  process  of 
welding  these  representatives  of  the  schools 
of  the  nation  into  a  unity  of  performance 
under  the  power  of  music.”  Once  before, 
such  an  orchestra  was  brought  together. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Music  Supervisors 
in  Detroit  last  April.  Musicians  from  the 
high  schools  of  over  thirty  states  were  as¬ 
sembled.  With  only  four  days  of  prepara¬ 
tory  training,  and  before  an  exceptionally 
critical  audience,  the  performance  of  the 
orchestra  was  such  as  to  elicit  high  praise  for 
the  artistry  of  the  players  and  the  excellence 
of  their  performance. 

The  Summer  Meeting. — Following  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
formal  announcement  was  made  that  the 


sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  to  be  held  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  during  the  first  week 
in  July,  1927.  Official  boards  and  com¬ 
mittees  will  meet  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  I  and  2,  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  The  opening  vesper  service 
will  be  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  3.  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  July  8,  is  the  time  for  the  last 
session  of  the  representative  assembly.  It 
will  be  ten  years  since  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  the  entertaining  city  in  1917. 
Twenty  thousand  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  reside  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  for  many  of  them  it  will  be  the  first 
opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  great  educational  gatherings.  Thomas 
R.  Cole,  Seattle  superintendent  of  schools, 
general  chairman  of  the  committee  on  local 
arrangements,  has  invited  teachers  of  British 
Columbia  to  come  to  Seattle  for  the  con¬ 
vention.  Residents  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  combine  a  rare  vacation  trip  with  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  summer  meeting.  Some  of 
them  are  already  collecting  tourist  booklets, 
railroad  guides,  and  summer-school  cata¬ 
logues  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
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r  #  IHE  Secondary  Schools  Fear  of  Com- 
m  pulsory  Classics. — 

It  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  freedom  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  secondary  schools  by  the  finally 
accepted  regulations  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
Entrance  Board  might  be  seriously  restricted  by 
the  imposition  of  special  class  tests.  The  point 
in  doubt  was  whether,  once  there  had  been  added 
regulations  to  those  of  the  Entrance  Board,  it 
would  be  possible  for  students  to  enter  the  uni¬ 
versities  without  a  certificate  in  Latin.  St.  An¬ 
drews  and  Aberdeen  settled  that  by  making  Latin 
a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Arts  Curriculum. 


It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  would  achieve  the  same  result  by  way 
of  class  tests.  Happily  neither  has  done  so. 
Edinburgh  has  decided  that  an  entrance  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  Latin,  in  the  lower  standard  at  least,  is 
to  be  required  for  qualifying  attendance  on  all 
second  ordinary  or  intermediate  honors  classes  in 
English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  history. 
Glasgow  has  adopted  a  more  elaborate  scheme, 
but  the  effect  is  the  same.  Lower  Latin  (or 
Greek)  is  required  for  practically  all  the  higher 
ordinary  classes  in  the  languages  and  for  the 
honors  classes  in  History,  and  lower  Latin  or 
higher  mathematics  for  the  honors  classes  in 
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philosophy.  If  Glasgow  had  not  made  Greek 
an  alternative  to  Latin,  and  imposed  the  curious 
alternative  of  Latin  or  mathematics  on  advanced 
philosophical  students,  there  would  have  been 
no  cause  for  complaint  regarding  these  conditions. 
It  is  quite  a  proper  requirement,  that  students 
carrying  the  study  of  English  and  the  Romance 
languages  beyond  the  ordinary  level  should  know 
some  Latin.  But  why  Latin  for  philosophy  and 
Greek  for  modern  languages,  unless  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  forcing  students  to  take  the 
classics  who  might  not  otherwise  do  so?  In 
practice  the  Senates’  additional  regulations  are 
not  likely  to  make  much  difference  one  way  or 
another.  They  may  inconvenience  a  few  stud¬ 
ents  and  force  them  into  taking  up  subjects  they 
have  no  desire  to  study,  but  the  door  remains 
open  to  the  non-Latinist  and  the  schools  retain 
their  limited  freedom. 

What  Is  a  British  Public  School  ? — Mr. 
Ronald  Gruner,  Headmaster,  Edward  VII 
School,  Sheffield,  gives  us  a  review  of  what  a 
British  public  school  is: 

There  has  been  much  generalization  concerning 
public  schools  in  the  last  few  years;  and  one 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
easy  to  generalize  concerning  what  it  is  difficult 
exactly  to  define.  The  members  of  some  au¬ 
diences  which,  without  any  very  exact  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  listen  to  papers  or  read  books  upon 
the  British  educational  system  are  well  content 
with  their  assumption  that  the  public  school  is  a 
definite  type  of  school,  as  easily  described  as  it 
is  well  known.  Educationists,  however,  such  as 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing,  will 
scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  to  set  down  in 
so  many  words  exactly  what  are  the  essential 
features  of  a  public  school  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter.  A  public  school,  we  say,  is  a  board¬ 
ing  school;  and  this  it  very  often  is — but  not 
always.  One  or  two  of  the  best-known  public 
schools — a  particularly  famous  school  in  London 
springs  at  once  to  the  mind — are  day  schools, 
and  some  take  a  considerable  percentage  of  day 
scholars.  (This  is  more  than  an  accidental 
difference,  for  it  is  usually  accepted  that  life  at 
a  boarding  school  and  at  a  day  school  differs  in 
fundamentals,  and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  that 
the  two  kinds  of  school  will  turn  out  the  same 
type.)  A  public  school  is  said  by  some  to  be 
unaided  by  government  grants  and  independent 
of  government  control.  The  voluntary  inspec¬ 
tion  to  which  almost  all  schools  have  submitted 
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does  not  perhaps  by  itself  establish  the  weakness 
of  this  definition,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  signifi¬ 
cance  that  more  than  one  public  school  to-day 
do  accept  State  grants  and  as  corollaries  receive 
free  scholars  from  elementary  schools  and  con¬ 
form  to  Board  of  Education  Regulations.  A 
public  school,  it  may  be  said,  is  non-local,  but 
some  of  the  most  famous  public  schools,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  North,  are  local  schools.  A  public 
school  is  often  supposed  to  be  necessarily  a  school 
of  ancient  foundation;  this  is  true  of  the  inner 
group  of  medieval  schools,  but  certainly  not  true 
of  the  flourishing  cluster  of  schools  that  were 
founded  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  who 
shall  deny  Stowe  her  place  in  the  educational 
world.  A  public  school,  some  will  say,  is  a  school 
for  the  sons  of  wealthy  men — the  hosts  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  rise  in  indignant  protest  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  It  may  once  have  been  true  that  a  public 
school  only  accepts  boys  of  a  certain  social  status; 
but  in  these  days  of  keen  competitive  entry,  with 
the  resulting  premium  on  efficiency,  the  trades¬ 
man’s  son  is  often  admitted  into  a  school  from 
which  the  son  of  the  old  boy  is  excluded. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  a  public  school 
is  a  school  that  possesses,  if  not  all,  at  least  a 
majority  of  these  features.  It  is  usually  a  board¬ 
ing  school,  usually  independent,  attended  usually 
by  sons  of  comparatively  well-to-do  parents,  the 
foster-mother,  above  all,  of  a  type  that  is  usually 
recognized  with  comparative  ease.  And  it  is 
certainly  the  case  that  the  peculiar  features  of 
public  school  life  as  understood  to-day  are  un¬ 
mistakable.  The  code  of  schoolboy  honor,  which 
is  without  doubt  the  strongest  single  Influence 
to  which  a  boy  at  such  a  school  is  subject — the 
almost  iron  rule  of  public  opinion,  expressing 
itself  by  an  insistence  upon  the  acceptance  of 
convention,  the  conscious  maintenance  of  tone, 
the  power  of  the  prefects,  the  ordered  day — these 
are  features  with  which  educationists,  not  in 
England  alone  but  throughout  the  world,  are 
familiar.  Behind  them  lies  the  cardinal  fact 
that  at  an  English  public  school,  to  an  extent 
which  our  European  friends,  at  least  until  a  short 
while  ago,  refused  with  a  bland  persistence  to 
believe  possible,  the  control  of  the  school’s  des¬ 
tinies  lies  in  the  hands  of  boys. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  system  of  public  school  education  of  which 
these  are  some  of  the  characteristics,  and  which 
is  so  often  believed  by  the  outside  world  to  repre¬ 
sent  British  education  as  a  whole,  had  been 
accepted  by  our  own  countrymen  without  demur 
as  the  best  possible  means  of  fitting  youth  for 
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the  responsibilities  that  lie  ahead.  This,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Criticism 
of  the  system,  never  absent  since  the  days  of 
Keate  and  Arnold,  has  intensified  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  to-day  there  is  a  strong  body  of 
opinion,  finding  means  of  expression  the  more 
easy  in  that  the  interest  of  the  public  in  these 
matters  is  more  informed  and  real,  to  the  effect 
that  all  is  not  well  in  the  public  school  world. 

England  Wonders  at  the  Enthusiasm  of 
Teachers  for  Summer  Study. — 

Teachers  are  offered  many  attractive  ways  of 
spending  their  summer  holidays.  Is  it  not  strong 
evidence  of  their  love  of  study  that  they  should 
congregate  in  such  large  numbers  in  London  to 
attend  the  City  of  London  Vacation  Course? 
The  promoters  of  the  course  have  succeeded  in 
combining  instruction  with  social  life  in  a  felici¬ 
tous  way.  A  rare  pleasure  awaited  the  students 
in  Mr.  Fisher’s  discourse  on  “Past  and  Future.” 
With  his  deep  knowledge  of  world-history  and 
his  wide  and  varied  experience  of  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Fisher  was  well  qualified  to  impress  on  his 
audience  the  importance  of  the  study  of  history. 
The  maintenance  of  peace  will  Involve  a  struggle, 
for  the  present  peace  of  Europe  is  merely  the  off¬ 
spring  of  exhaustion.  To  make  peace  the  child 
of  reason  and  goodwill  is  the  task  of  the  world’s 
teachers.  “Upon  educationists  would  depend 
the  question  of  whether  the  rational  way  of  set¬ 
tling  international  disputes  would  be  accepted, 
or  there  would  be  irrational  recourse  to  force  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.”  No  one  who  heeds  the 
rumbles  of  national  discontents  can  doubt  the 
sanity  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  warning. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Radio. — 

The  educational-science  section  of  the  British 
Association  has  been  holding  discussions  on  “The 
Cinema  in  Education”  and  “Education  by  Wire¬ 
less.”  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  London,  opened  with 
an  amusing  paper  on  “The  Cinema  and  Public 
Morals.”  He  summarized  the  investigations 
carried  out  by  the  Cinema  Commission  on  the 
type  of  film  preferred  by  children  at  different  ages. 
Some  90  per  cent  of  the  children  visited  cinemas 
frequently.  The  small  minority  gave  reasons  for 
not  indulging,  and  some  criticized  the  films  on 
moral  grounds.  On  this  count  the  members  of 
the  Commission  visited  cinemas  twice  a  week 
during  the  sittings  and  saw  all  the  improper 
films  they  could.  Dr.  Kimmins  humorously  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  hectic  time  the  Commission  passed 


through  and  to  the  presence  of  a  bishop  and  other 
representatives  of  religious  bodies  in  a  private 
box  witnessing  Improper  films. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Hankln,  H.M.L,  presented  a  paper 
on  “The  Use  of  Films  in  Schools,”  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  gradually-changing  educational 
opinion  on  the  value  of  the  cinema  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  utilize  the  powers  of  the  cinema  now 
noticed  in  many  types  of  schools.  He  instanced 
the  recent  experiment  carried  out  this  year  on 
some  thousands  of  school  children  by  means  of  a 
film  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stobart,  B.B.C.,  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  next  dealt  with  “Education  by  Wireless.” 
He  described  the  development  of  educational  in¬ 
struction  by  the  B.B.C.  and  the  setting  up  of 
local  educational  advisory  committees  in  each 
“Wireless”  area — general  culture,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  and  school  transmissions,  were  the  three 
main  lines  of  development.  The  next  forward 
step  would  probably  be  the  formation  of  listening 
classes  in  connection  with  the  rural  libraries 
scheme. 

Lord  Grey  on  Legs  and  Learning. — 

In  the  constellation  of  speeches  delivered  on 
school  speech  days,  which  has  recently  made  its 
annual  appearance.  Lord  Grey’s  address  to  Ep¬ 
som  College  shines  with  special  brightness.  It 
was  compact  of  sound  common  sense  and  useful 
advice.  He  strongly  advised  people  to  use  their 
legs  and  to  read  for  themselves,  and  not  to  be 
victimized  by  motor-cars  and  wireless  and  moving 
pictures.  “Take  good  physical  exercise,  eat  and 
drink  what  you  find  conduces  to  your  own  health, 
and  do  nothing  in  excess.”  He  rounded  off  a 
delightful  speech  by  some  natural  history  lore, 
drawing  on  his  own  observation  of  the  robins  with 
their  alternate  periods  of  love  and  hate.  The 
pleasure  afforded  by  natural  history  Increases  as 
life  progresses.  Men  who  have  achieved  the 
highest  distinction  in  public  life  are  doing  a  good 
service  by  revealing  their  conclusions  as  to  the 
true  sources  of  happiness. 

Advances  in  Scope  and  Methods. — 

“Recent  Advances  in  Educational  Science” 
was  the  subject  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  third 
session,  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Nunn,  London  Day  Train¬ 
ing  College,  opened  with  a  paper  entitled  “Gen¬ 
eral  Conceptions  and  Scope  of  Education.”  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  Dr.  Nunn  with 
his  inimitable  style  and  rare  eloquence.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  the  developments  in  con- 
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ception  and  scope  were  in  part  related  to  advances  ing  the  struggling  and  stirring  element  in  mind 
n  psychology  and  philosophy,  but  more  funda-  as  more  fundamental; 

mentally  to  changes  in  national  consciousness,  {b)  The  introduction  of  experimental  science 

which  promoted  a  movement  toward  national  and  the  new  interest  in  the  logic  of  discovery; 
efficiency.  This  movement  was  evidenced  in  (c)  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  aesthetic; 

teaching  by  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  {d)  A  new  social  outlook; 

science,  a  great  stride  in  the  study  of  foreign  {e)  The  introduction  of  mechanical  contrlv- 

languages,  and  a  modernized  view  on  the  teaching  ances,  such  as  the  cinema  and  broadcasting, 
of  geography.  Since  the  War  there  had  been  a  These  five  factors  all  lead  in  one  direction, 
gradual  change  of  consciousness  leading  to  the  toward  an  evenness  of  method  by  which  slow 
view  that  education  should  aim  universally  at  individual  work  of  the  pupil  himself  was  encour- 
the  maximum  development  of  the  individual  aged  alone  or  in  groups.  Forced  feeding,  mere 
citizen,  and  through  the  citizens  to  improve  the  mastering  of  facts,  and  learning  of  text-books. 
State.  Dr.  Nunn  thus  traced  the  development  was  merely  contributory  or  preparatory  to  in- 
of  national  consciousness  into  an  imperial  con-  dividual  work.  Referring  to  the  incubus  of  the 
sciousness  as  a  result  of  cultivating  individual  life  examination  system.  Dr.  Keatinge  stated  that 
in  terms  of  social  entity.  no  one  but  a  fool  would  say  that  examinations 

Dr.  M.  W.  Keatinge,  Oxford,  next  read  a  paper  should  be  abolished,  but  every  wise  man  would 
on  “Developments  in  Method  of  Teaching.”  agree  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  aflFecting 
Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  educational  system  adversely.  He  advo- 
the  development  of  method  up  to  the  end  of  cated  the  rigid  division  of  syllabus  into  two  parts: 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  cited  simplification,  a  very  short  portion  for  slow.  Intensive  work,  and 
spoon-feeding,  and  learning  by  heart  as  the  for-  a  larger  portion  for  extensive  work.  This  would 
merly  accepted  processes.  Continuing,  he  attrl-  allow  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
buted  the  changes  in  the  conception  of  method  and  term  to  go  slowly,  to  encourage  individual 
during  recent  years  to  five  factors:  and  problem  work,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 

(a)  A  new  psychological  standpoint  recogniz-  of  a  real  interest  which  would  grow  and  mature. 


PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN 

A.  Evelyn  Newman 

[A  constitutional  requirement  for  all  public  school  teachers  is  to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 
This  year  marks  a  warm  controversy  over  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  this  requirement  by 
the  support  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  and  at  the  same  time  by  teaching  that  peace  and 
good  will  must  supplant  war.  Henry  Ford,  who  financed  the  “Peace”  ship,  maintains,  with  a  multitude 
in  agreement,  that  the  war  bandits,  not  the  well-behaved  nations,  need  the  gospel  of  peace.  The 
Review  is  for  peace  but  for  sufficient  preparedness  to  enforce  it.  Professor  Newman,  of  the  Colorado 
State  Teachers’  College  yields  to  none  in  the  demand  on  all  public  schools  to  perform  their  whole  duty 
as  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  and  other  laws.  But  war,  like  slavery,  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  other 
inheritances  from  barbarism  must  be  a  target  of  education  until  shot  to  pieces.  Miss  Newman  is 
dean  of  women  and  professor  of  English  literature.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Women’s  International 
Congress  at  The  Hague,  did  welfare  work  in  France  and  Germany  during  the  war,  was  a  member  of 
the  summer  school  in  Oxford,  and  speaks  of  European  conditions  from  first-hand  knowledge.] 

OUR  time  will  be  remembered  as  one  be  disastrous  to  all.  The  seeds  for  such 
of  reconciliation  for  the  great  Euro-  reconciliation  had  been  planted  by  Herriot 
pean  enemies  during  the  World  War.  and  Macdonald,  the  two  former  great  prime 
Statesmen  of  France,  Germany,  Poland,  ministers  of  France  and  Britain.  Locarno 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  seven-pact  treaties  made  the  fruit, 
realized  that  nations  were  interdependent  But  this  wonderful  beginning  toward  a 
and  that  what  was  disastrous  to  one  would  United  States  of  Europe  and  world  peace 
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cannot  develop  successfully,  unless  we  crys¬ 
tallize  the  public  sentiment  of  our  generation 
against  war.  If  we  allow  our  school  children’s 
minds  to  be  filled  with  hatred  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  even  such  promising  agreements  as 
those  made  at  Locarno  will  be  burnt  up  in 
the  fire  of  prejudice  of  the  next  generation. 

There  is  no  more  salvation  in  the  mere 
machinery  of  peace  than  there  is  in  the  pre¬ 
paredness  plan  of  increasing  armaments  to 
prevent  war.  As  Channlng  Pollock  says  in 
his  play.  The  Enemy:  “Peace  is  not  in  parch¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  heart  and  brain !  We  must 
refute  the  teachings  of  centuries  .  .  . 

that  rage  and  murder  are  brave  and  glori¬ 
ous!  We  must  show  that  brag  is  as  con¬ 
temptible  in  nations  as  in  men,  and  learn  to 
be  ashamed  of  a  dishonest  fatherland  as  we 
are  of  a  dishonest  father.” 

Military  training  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  the  holding  of  defense  days,  and  the 
staging  of  great  parades  in  which  the  march¬ 
ers  are  dressed  up  in  war  regalia  make  dang¬ 
erous  psychology,  if  peace  is  desired. 

If  the  way  to  peace  is  through  education 
— I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is — then  the 
teacher,  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
teacher  in  this  country,  has  a  tremendous 
task  and  responsibility.  With  this  task 
and  responsibility,  how’ever,  is  a  truly 
divine  opportunity  of  service  to  humanity. 
Christ-like  in  its  meaning,  the  bringing  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man.  The 
teachers  have  the  children  at  the  most  plastic 
time  of  their  lives,  when  lasting  impressions 
are  made  upon  them  for  good  or  evil.  If 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  today  in  our 
public  schools,  anywhere  between  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  end  of  the  senior  high  school, 
are  to  be  saved  the  horrors  of  an  Infinitely 
more  terrible  war  for  themselves  or  for  their 
children,  then  understanding  and  sympathy 
of  these  boys  and  girls  for  all  other  boys  and 
girls  on  the  earth’s  surface  must  be  created 
by  their  teachers. 

Every  subject  that  is  taught  can  be  so 
handled  that  the  child  will  see  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  our  country  to  other  countries.  In 
the  lowest  grades,  many  of  the  games,  even 
the  methods  used,  are  gifts  from  Germany. 


The  tiny  children  can  be  told  such  stories 
about  the  life  and  work  of  Froebel  and  the 
writings  of  Grimm  and  Andersen,  can  be 
made  so  to  love  the  country  from  which 
many  of  our  most  beautiful  Christmas  tradi¬ 
tions  and  carols  come  that  the  German 
people  will  ever  be  dear  to  them.  The 
statue  of  the  boy  David  found  in  so  many 
schoolrooms,  or  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or 
the  study  of  any  of  the  great  madonna  pic¬ 
tures  could  be  made  to  show  the  children 
what  we  owe  to  Italy  and  France. 

The  beginning  of  geography  and  history 
will  only  accent  the  degree  of  that  debt,  for 
the  fascinating  tale  of  Columbus  must  tell 
of  his  Italian  birth.  In  all  the  study  of  folk 
dances  and  folk  songs  which  so  delight  the 
child  heart,  Europe  can  be  portrayed  as  a 
wonderful  friend.  The  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  have  contributed  much  to  athletics. 
Tell  them  of  little  Finland’s  great  winner 
of  the  highest  athletic  prize  today  in  the 
Olympic  game  contests. 

The  children’s  own  little  Russian  smocks 
can  make  material  for  charming  tales  about 
this  vast  country,  the  home  of  the  peace 
loving  Tolstoi  whose  stories  Where  Love  Is 
God  Is  and  What  Men  Live  By,  handled  by  a 
wise  teacher,  would  form  a  great  lesson  in 
ethics  as  well  as  in  literature.  Geography 
could  be  introduced  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  globe  of  the  world  which  they 
might  learn  to  handle  lovingly,  tracing 
upon  it  the  sister  countries  and  finding  how 
each  is  related  to  each.  They  could  be 
made  to  think  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a 
great  connecting  link  instead  of  a  vast 
separation  between  the  old  and  the  new 
world  and  to  regard  the  ships,  which  have  a 
fascination  for  children,  as  links  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  If  teachers  live  near  a  coast  or 
seaport,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  take  children 
through  a  ship,  explaining  its  purpose  and 
leading  to  the  thought  of  some  day  making  a 
trip  themselves  to  a  sister  country  in  Europe, 
South  America,  or  the  Orient.  When  well 
taught,  geography  cannot  but  make  children 
love  the  world  as  a  family,  even  as  did  Nils 
in  Selma  Lagerlof’s  Nobel-prize  geography 
story — The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils. 
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History  is  even  more  fruitful  for  interna¬ 
tional  direction.  Sad  indeed  am  I,  when  I 
find  in  talking  to  high  school  boys  or  girls 
about  their  United  States  history  that  they 
are  learning  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  of  the  War  of  1812,  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  Mexican  War. 
How  futile,  if  not  dangerous,  such  effort  is! 
True,  there  is  a  tremendous  improvement 
in  our  history  textbooks  today.  Even  the 
militaristic  teacher  cannot  sin  as  greatly  as 
in  the  past.  Still  in  biographical  collections 
for  school  use,  heroes  of  war  greatly  out¬ 
number  heroes  of  peace,  and  histories  pay 
little  attention  to  the  peace  efforts  recorded 
in  our  history — the  founding  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  work  toward  arbitration,  limitation 
of  armament,  Hague  conferences,  Pan 
American  conferences,  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  the  World  Court  idea. 

The  National  Council  for  the  prevention 
of  war  has  brought  out  several  interesting 
pamphlets  on  research  study  in  history 
textbooks.  In  one  entitled  The  United 
States  Tradition  of  Leadership  Towards 
Peace,  Educational  Series,  Pamphlet  I,  the 
attitude  of  the  fathers  of  our  country  to¬ 
ward  world  peace  is  analyzed.  William 
Penn’s  Holy  Experiment  in  Pennsylvania  is 
given.  The  efforts  of  George  Washington 
and  John  Jay  in  the  first  modern  treaty  of 
arbitration,  1794,  with  England  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  projects  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  for  universal  and 
perpetual  peace  are  explained,  and  the  con¬ 
ferences  between  North  and  South  America, 
led  by  Secretary  of  State  James  Blaine, 
resulting  in  the  Pan  American  Congresses, 
the  first  of  which  finally  met  in  1899,  are 
discussed. 

The  story  of  Elihu  Root’s  activities  in  the 
forming  of  a  Central  American  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  which  started  the  plan  for  an  inter¬ 
national  court,  could  be  a  fascinating  one  for 
any  history  class,  continuing  as  it  does  from 
the  time  of  the  first  conference,  1907,  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  world  court,  1920, 
through  the  brilliant  thought  of  the  same 
Mr.  Root.  How  fascinating  a  story  that 
would  be  at  the  present  moment,  when  our 


own  United  States  is  considering  becoming  a 
member  with  forty-eight  other  nations  in 
the  World  Court  at  The  Hague. 

And  so  the  story  could  run  on.  One  of 
its  most  fascinating  chapters  could  be  the 
relating  of  the  achievement  of  the  young 
Quaker,  Richard  Rush.  After  the  war  of 
18 1 2,  he  prevented  heavy  armament  along 
the  Canadian-American  border,  bringing 
into  existence  for  the  first  time  in  history  one 
of  the  longest  lines  of  undefended  territory 
between  two  great  nations.  This  young 
man,  who  afterward  became  attorney- 
general  for  the  United  States,  consulted 
with  the  British  ambassador,  Charles  Bagot, 
suggesting  that  the  interest  of  both  nations 
would  be  to  limit  the  number  of  men  and 
ships  along  the  boundary.  Bagot  heartily 
agreed,  and  Rush  drafted  an  agreement 
which  was  signed  shortly  after.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  effect  was  to  stop  work  on  nearly 
one  hundred  fortifications,  disband  local 
armies  and  navies,  and  cause  the  disarma¬ 
ment  of  more  than  one  hundred  warships. 
As  a  result,  for  over  one  hundred  years  peace 
has  been  maintained  along  this  three- 
thousand-mile  border.  From  such  a  chapter 
we  could  go  on  to  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay’s  settlement  of  the  Boxer  trouble  in 
China.  Instead  of  demanding  indemnity 
from  China,  he  arranged  for  its  return  to 
that  country  in  the  form  of  endowments  for 
education  and  international  scholarships. 

Time  will  not  permit  further  detail  in 
this  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his¬ 
tory  teachers  who  are  men  and  women  of 
good  will  themselves  can  so  teach  everything 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  our  country  as  to 
prevent  hatred  for  the  British  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  as  well  as  hatred  for  the  South 
or  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  minds 
of  the  children.  If  they  keep  the  scientific 
spirit  for  the  seeking  of  truth  and  show  the 
mistakes  as  well  as  the  good  points  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  they  can  handle  even 
the  World  War  in  a  sympathetic  way  toward 
Germany,  making  the  boys  and  girls  realize 
that  the  roots  of  this  war  lay  in  the  vast 
struggle  of  economic  competition  that  was 
going  on  all  over  the  world  but  was  especially 
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dangerous  between  Germany  and  France 
before  1914. 

The  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  of 
ancient  languages  as  well  have  wonderful 
opportunities.  As  Napoleon  said  so  many 
years  ago,  “To  learn  a  new  language  is  to 
enter  another  world.”  The  spirit  of  France, 
of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of  Spain  can  only 
be  comprehended,  truly,  by  those  who  have 
lovingly  studied  their  literature  in  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Today  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  working  on  the  literary  masterpieces  of 
these  countries.  A  teacher  who  does  not 
feel  that  to  interpret  rightly  the  ideals  and 
spirit  of  such  masterpieces  is  far  more  es¬ 
sential  than  the  teaching  of  grammatical 
correctness  and  idioms  (though  they,  too, 
are  important)  is  indeed  a  misfit.  No  child 
who  has  learned  to  love  the  art  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  or  Raphael,  no  college  boy  or  girl 
who  has  been  led  into  the  depths  and 
heights  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy  could 
ever  think  of  any  Italian  as  a  “Dago”  or 
allow  others  to  use  the  term.  No  young 
person  who  has  thrilled  over  the  study  of 
Schiller’s  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Goethe’s 
Faust,  or  Heine’s  love  lyrics,  or  Kant’s  essay 
on  Eternal  Peace  could  call  a  German  a 
“Hun.”  Some  of  our  soldier  boys  in  France 
called  the  French  “Frogs,”  as  a  derogatory 
term.  (Why,  I  never  knew).  But  those 
same  soldier  boys,  after  a  year’s  study  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  or  at  the  University  of 
Montpelier  or  Grenoble,  after  a  sojourn  in 
Avignon,  or  Carcassonne,  or  Nimes,  in  the 
study  of  art  and  history,  after  acquaintance 
with  drama  and  French  art,  never  used  the 
term  “Frog”  again.  They  were  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  and  grateful  for  French 
genius  and  its  service  to  them,  even  as  was 
the  German  boy,  Karl,  in  H.  G.  Wells’s  Mr. 
Britling  Sees  It  Through,  So  we  could  run 
the  gamut  of  what  the  proper  teaching  of 
any  language  can  do  toward  opening  the 
minds  of  the  students  for  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  another  art  and  culture. 

English  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  more 
universal  in  its  opportunity  than  any  other 
language.  In  the  beginning  of  our  teaching 
of  English,  we  are  bound  to  show  our  stu¬ 


dents  how  the  background  of  everything 
we  study  in  American  literature  is  of  English 
origin,  how  much  we  owe  to  Chaucer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  all  the  other  great  singers 
down  to  John  Masefield  of  the  present 
moment.  Contemporary  literature  is  in¬ 
deed  rich  in  opportunity;  for  as  literature 
always  reflects  life,  present  day  problems 
are  the  material  for  present  day  writing. 
There  could  be  no  more  direct  preparation 
for  world  citizenship  than  the  proper  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  best  of  this  contemporary  writing. 
Such  poems  as  “A  Consecration”  by  John 
Masefield,  “The  Flower  Factory”  by  Flor¬ 
ence  Wilkinson,  “The  Man  With  The  Hoe” 
by  Edwin  Markham,  “Scum  O’  The  Earth” 
by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  and  “The  New 
World”  by  Witter  Bynner,  rightly  inter¬ 
preted,  can  sow  seeds  of  tolerance,  justice, 
and  love  in  the  minds  of  children. 

For  teachers’  use  such  magazines  as 
Foreign  A ffairs.  Our  W orld.  Current  History, 
such  newspapers  as  The  London  Times,  The 
Manchester  Guardian,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  The  New  York  Times  can 
oflFer  much  international  material. 

Science,  art,  and  music  are,  of  course, 
universal  in  their  boundaries.  Pasteur  and 
Marconi,  Wagner  and  Verdi  and  Saint 
Saens,  Saint  Gaudens  and  Rodin  and  Daniel 
French  belong  to  the  world,  not  merely  to 
any  one  people. 

Today  the  public  school  teacher  is  fortun¬ 
ate  in  having  so  much  live  material  from 
which  to  draw  for  her  teaching  of  world 
citizenship.  No  matter  what  age  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be,  if  she  understands  the  story 
herself  she  can  tell  the  story  of  the  work  of 
the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  so  describe 
the  drama  of  fifty-five  or  more  nations 
meeting  together  each  September,  so  pic¬ 
ture  the  world  capital  beneath  Mont  Blanc, 
with  its  world  citizens,  that  children  of  five 
and  six  may  get  something  of  the  glow  and 
hope  for  the  future.  The  World  Court  at 
The  Hague  in  its  fascinating  Dutch  environ¬ 
ment  can  be  likewise  pictured.  The  Dutch 
children  in  their  quaint  costumes,  in  their 
clean  houses,  scrubbed  inside  as  well  as  out. 
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surrounded  by  the  beautiful  tulip  beds 
famed  all  over  the  world,  can  by  their  at¬ 
traction  lead  the  children  to  the  more 
difficult  picture  of  the  Peace  Palace  itself 
and  the  room  wherein  sit  the  judges  chosen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  help  solve  world 
problems. 

Teachers  today  as  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  World  Federation  of  Educational 
Associations.  It  had  its  first  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  June  28  to  July  5,  1923.  It 
had  its  last  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  July, 
1925.  Its  specific  objects  are: 

1.  To  promote  friendship,  justice,  and 
goodwill  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

2.  To  bring  about  a  world-wide  tolerance 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  nations  re¬ 
gardless  of  race  or  creed. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  inherited  gifts  of  nationality  through 
centuries  of  development  and  progress. 

4.  To  secure  more  accurate  and  satisfying 
information  and  more  adequate  statements 
in  the  textbooks  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
various  countries. 

5.  To  foster  a  national  comradeship  and 
confidence  which  will  produce  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  among  all  nations. 

6.  To  inculcate  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  rising  generation  those  spiritual 
values  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
principles  emphasized  in  the  conference  on 
the  limitation  of  armaments. 

7.  Finally  throughout  the  world  in  all 
schools  to  emphasize  the  essential  unity  of 
mankind  upon  the  evils  of  war  and  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  universal  peace. 

These  seven  aims  are  fundamental. 
There  are  many  ways  of  carrying  them  out 
by  the  teacher  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school  and  college.  Exchange  of  let¬ 
ters,  scrap  books,  textbooks,  and  pictures 
from  the  schools  of  one  country  to  the 
schools  of  another  country,  the  exchange  of 
educational  periodicals  and  articles  for  the 
teachers,  and  of  magazines  and  stories  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  exchange  of  teachers 
and  professors,  and  international  scholar¬ 
ships  for  students  and  teachers  are  some 
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ways  of  making  the  world  more  unified 
through  education. 

The  National  Council  for  the  prevention 
of  war,  532  17th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  has  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  education 
for  peace,  running  from  the  pre-school  age 
through  college.  Its  educational  depart¬ 
ment  has  started  the  publication  of  books  of 
goodwill  ranging  from  the  juvenile  through 
the  high  school  years.  I  have  on  my  desk, 
Volume  I,  called  Through  the  Gateway, 
compiled  by  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel.  It 
contains  stories  to  read  and  tell,  pageants 
and  plays  to  act,  games  to  play  and  things 
to  do,  songs  to  sing  and  prayers  to  pray,  for 
the  interest  and  good  of  little  children  of  all 
the  world.  One  of  the  most  striking  stories 
is  that  of  “The  Christ  of  the  Andes,*’  telling 
how  peace  was  made  between  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chile.  Another  is  “The 
Latchstring,”  telling  how  a  Quaker  family 
escaped  massacre  by  the  Indians  through 
exhibition  of  faith  and  friendliness.  This 
little  book  is  charming  in  content  and  ap¬ 
pearance  for  the  children,  and  has  a  splendid 
bibliography  of  material  on  all  nations, 
suited  to  child  years. 

The  Fellowship  of  Youth  for  Peace,  104 
East  9th  Street,  New  York  City;  the  recent 
organization  of  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Students  whose  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  and  influence  of  college 
students  in  national  and  international  af¬ 
fairs;  the  Student  Forum  publication  and 
work  from  its  office  2929  Broadway,  New 
York;  The  Council  of  Student  Christian 
Associations  who  have  taken  for  their  work 
throughout  this  year  on  college  campuses 
the  study  of  the  World  Court  and  American 
International  relations;  and  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  which  is  a  National  Organization 
with  international  branches  among  the 
schools  of  the  world,  all  show  the  activity 
and  hope  of  education  for  world  peace. 

The  British  schools  from  the  primary 
through  college  are  accenting  the  study  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court 
to  which  all  of  Great  Britain  is  absolutely 
pledged.  One  of  the  most  helpful  pamphlets 
for  their  primary  and  secondary  school  is 
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called  Teachers  and  World  Peaces  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  15 
Grosvenor  Crescent  S.  W.  London. 

In  our  country  the  League  of  Nations 
Non-Partisan  Association,  6  East  39th 
Street,  New  York  City,  publishes  similar 
literature  suited  to  the  needs  of  America. 
The  Educational  Department  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  has  prepared  a  Manual  for  Teach¬ 
ers  which  is  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  organization  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Office  and  World  Court.  It 
also  publishes  a  monthly  Clip  Sheet  or  news 
letter  “  Round  the  World  with  the  League  of 
Nations”  for  young  people^s  publications 
and  bulletin  board  use.  Teachers  may 
obtain  free  of  charge  these  and  any  other 
publications  of  the  Non-Partisan  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Also  the  Student  Council,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  and  the  Student 
Department,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  would  send  any 
material  asked  for  on  World  questions. 
Stories  of  the  children  of  many  nations  may 
be  procured  through  World  Peace  Founda¬ 
tion,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston.  The 
New  Student  may  be  procured  from  2929 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  Vox  Studentium 
(Voice  of  the  Student)  from  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  while  the  various  mis¬ 
sion  boards  and  church  foundations  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  be  glad  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  distributing  international  news 
notes  of  their  mission  work  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

But  no  amount  of  literature  can  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  not 
awakened  to  world  thought  and  world  need, 
who  does  not  realize  the  curse  of  war  and  the 
necessity  of  its  banishment,  if  child  life  is 
to  be  safe  upon  this  globe  and  if  civilization 
and  Christianity  are  to  be  made  the  en¬ 
vironment  for  this  child  life.  My  closing 
appeal  is  to  the  teachers  throughout  our 
country  to  obtain  a  world  vision  through 
reading  and  thinking  and  travel,  if  possible. 


Such  books  as  Beard’s  Cross  Currents  in 
Europe  To-day y  Mower’s  Foreign  AffairSy 
Stanley  High’s  Europe  Turns  the  Corner y 
Irving  Fisher’s  The  League  or  Wary  and 
America* s  Interest  in  World  Peacey  Philip 
Gibbs’  great  war  diary  Now  It  Can  Be  Told, 
Will  Irwin’s  The  Next  War  and  Christ  or 
Mars — both  these  men  were  reporters  for 
the  World  War  and  were  up  in  the  trenches 
of  France  and  Flanders  during  the  four 
bloody  years — Sergeant  Peat’s  The  Inexcus¬ 
able  Lie  will  awaken  any  teacher  to  his  or 
her  responsibility  over  child  life  for  the 
future. 

But  all  the  reading  in  the  world  cannot 
make  so  vital  an  impression  as  travel  by 
which  actual  contacts  of  ear  and  eye  and 
mind  are  made.  I  implore  young  teachers 
to  wait  to  buy  their  Ford  car  until  they 
have  had  at  least  a  summer’s  trip  in  Europe, 
getting  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  old  London 
Town,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  of  Glaston¬ 
bury  and  Tintagil — full  of  the  interest  of 
Arthurean  stories  of  the  home  of  Scott  and 
Burns,  of  the  great  cathedrals  and  artistic 
beauties  of  England  and  France,  a  view  of 
the  battlefields  of  the  world  war,  a  glimpse 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  German  beauty  of 
Cologne  and  Heidelberg,  a  touch  of  the 
poetry  and  history  and  the  art  of  Italy,  a 
breath  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
the  inspiration  of  that  world  capital,  Geneva, 
free  city  of  the  soul,  whose  motto  is  Post 
Tenebras  Lux.  Such  a  motto  is  indeed 
fitting  for  teachers  to  carry  with  them  in 
their  work  of  the  teaching  of  peace  and  good¬ 
will  to  the  children  of  the  earth.  If  they  do 
their  work  with  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  and 
vision,  the  motto  of  Geneva  will  become  the 
truth  of  the  future.  After  the  darkness  of 
this  terrible  war,  not  ten  years  past,  leaving 
still  such  dreadful  effects  for  us  to  battle 
with,  will  come  through  the  teachers’  ef¬ 
forts  “Light” — the  light  of  love  as  expressed 
in  Christ’s  teachings  for,  with,  and  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world — a  love  that  will 
make  future  wars  impossible.  Such  should 
be  our  aim. 


ENCOURAGING  INTELLIGENT  LEADERSHIP 

Grace  T.  Lewis 

[In  one  of  those  informal  canvasses  which  this  magazine  enjoys  making,  seventeen  school  super¬ 
intendents,  on  a  train  returning  from  a  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  were  coaxed  to  write  on  slips  of  paper  what  school  system  next  to  his  own  each  man  thinks  the 
most  progressive  in  the  country.  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  was  elected.  Miss  Lewis,  who  is  dean 
of  the  high  school  there,  here  gives  one  of  the  unique  features  of  Mount  Vernon.] 


Real  teachers,  the  country  over,  are 
united  in  having  high  ideals  for  their 
boys  and  girls  and  in  wanting  to 
help  them  learn  to  appreciate  life  as  well  as 
learn  to  make  a  living.  We  here  in  Mount 
Vernon  also  believe  each  school  should  have 
a  definite  practical  way  of  making  high 
school  and  college  training  available  for  its 
pupils — the  size  of  the  scholarship  fund 
depending  on  the  type  of  community  served 
by  the  school.  The  communities  that  have 
established  these  funds  have  proved  the  need 
for  them  and  the  good  they  really  do. 

If  we  think  about  the  question  a  little,  we 
shall  see  we  are  laying  an  increasingly  great 
emphasis  upon  “informational  courses,” 
opportunity  classes,  vocational  guidance, 
exploratory  courses,  continuation  schools, 
etc.y  in  our  public  school  work,  but  these  steps, 
important  and  useful  as  they  are,  often  pro¬ 
vide  our  boys  and  girls  with  the  desire  for 
further  education  and  specialized  training 
without  the  means  of  realizing  them.  Eve¬ 
ning  classes  and  correspondence  schools  fur¬ 
nish  thousands  with  opportunities  they 
would  otherwise  miss;  while  others,  less  for¬ 
tunate,  deprived  of  the  immediate  chance  to 
continue  their  work,  become  entangled  in 
the  business  world  or  burdened  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  make  added  study  seem  im¬ 
possible.  The  average  high  school — yours 
and  mine — has  a  definite  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  all  such;  further,  it  has  an 
obligation  to  create  the  desire  and  urge  for 
further  study  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
those  who  would  profit  by  it;  and  of  helping 
to  overcome  parental  opposition — often  due 


to  ignorance,  more  often  to  the  low  economic 
status  of  the  family.  Those  of  us  who  are 
intimately  working  with  the  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  in  our  public  schools  are 
becoming  convinced  that  the  financial  sum¬ 
maries  which  show  America  the  land  of 
wealth  and  reckless  expenditures,  are  not  a 
sure  index  of  the  income  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  families  represented  in  our 
public  schools.  Children  are  neatly  dressed 
and  clean — to  the  careless  observer  prosper¬ 
ous;  families  have  responded  generously  to 
numberless  drives  and  we  have  forgotten 
often,  or  been  unable  to  measure,  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  pride  that  have  made  these 
things  possible.  An  open  office  door,  an 
understanding  heart,  friendly  advice  and 
known  genuine  desire  to  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  young  people  will  melt  reserve 
and  often  show  real  need  where  otherwise  it 
would  be  least  expected. 

Such  has  been  the  experience  in  many 
places  and,  because  it  was  felt  that  unorgan¬ 
ized  effort  and  sporadic  attempts  to  aid  could 
not  meet  the  needs  of  our  young  people,  the 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  High  School  decided 
three  years  ago  to  see  if  it  could  interest  its 
home  community,  of  about  48,000  people,  in 
a  permanent  and  substantial  way  in  the 
future  education  of  its  boys  and  girls.  Re¬ 
sults  speak  for  themselves.  Originally  in¬ 
tending  to  raise  a  fund  of  $7,000,  our  idea 
and  aim  grew  and  our  sense  of  the  civic 
dignity  and  worth  of  our  undertaking  with  it. 
We  were  just  getting  into  the  swing  of  our 
work  and  “going  strong”  when  we  stopped 
our  appeals,  having  received  a  net  sum  of 
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$11,000  in  six  months — sufficient,  we  felt, 
for  present  needs.  Unsolicited  aid  poured 
in  and  new  friends  of  the  school  came  for¬ 
ward  in  large  numbers.  Praise  and  encour¬ 
agement  and  words  of  appreciation  were 
lavishly  bestowed.  Our  smallest  gift,  from 
any  one  individual,  was  of  fifteen  cents;  our 
largest,  two  checks  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each. 

The  work  was  carried  on  by  the  teachers 
of  the  school.  Various  branches  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  were  represented  and  the 
result  brought  credit  to  all.  Gifts  came 
from  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  grammar 
school  principals  and  teachers,  and  grammar 
school  funds;  while  the  high  school  teachers 
themselves,  in  personal  gifts,  gave  over  $665. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  acted  as 
honorary  chairman,  the  dean  as  executive 
chairman  and  a  committee  of  teachers  as  the 
active  executive  committee,  one  member  of 
which  served  as  treasurer.  The  money  came 
from  the  following  sources: 

1.  General  public — as  a  result  of  letters  of 
appeal,  mimeographed  in  the  high  school  office, 
personally  signed  by  the  Executive  Chairman, 
and  prepared  for  mailing,  very  largely  by  pupils 
of  the  school.  Three  of  these  form  letters  went 
out  to  about  twenty-five  hundred  men  and 
women  of  the  city.  Approximately  $5,000. 

2.  General  organization  of  the  school. 
$1,000. 

3.  Sale  of  pencils  by  the  French  Club,  “hot- 
dogs,”  etc.  $160. 

4.  Cake  sale,  under  the  direction  of  two 
teachers.  $230.  (About  400  cakes,  pies,  pack¬ 
ages  of  candy,  bread,  etc.,  were  donated  by  in¬ 
terested  parents  and  sold.) 

5.  Faculty  play — with  elaborate  program 
containing  advertisements — given  by  women 
members  of  the  Faculty.  Approximately,  $950. 

6.  Sale  of  school  song,  written  by  a  Faculty 
member  of  the  school  and  gratuitously  published 
by  a  famous  music  publisher.  Approximately, 

$165. 

7.  A  group  of  carefully  selected  pupil  can¬ 
vassers,  about  forty  in  number.  Approximately, 
$3.SOO. 

We  advertised  freely  and  cheaply.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  our  Superintendent  of 


Schools,  and  others  involved  in  the  work, 
almost  all  our  printing  was  done — at  cost 
of  stock — in  our  School  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Our  heaviest  bills  were  for  stamps,  for  we 
wrote  letters  as  freely  as  time  permitted. 
The  city  daily  paper  printed  practically  all 
copy  furnished  it  and  gave  us  an  editorial 
boost.  The  Rotary  Club  endorsed  our  ap¬ 
peals  and  clergymen  throughout  the  city 
gave  us  their  moral  and  financial  support. 
In  the  beginning,  we  frankly  took  the  public 
into  our  confidence  and  pledged  six  definite 
things: 

1.  The  money  given  us  would  go  into  a  per¬ 
manent  fund,  only  the  interest  thereon  being 
used  each  year. 

2.  All  our  funds  would  be  invested  in  enter¬ 
prises  which  were  legal  for  trust  funds  or  savings 
banks.  (Under  these,  we  believe  wise  limita¬ 
tions,  we  were  able  to  obtain  5^  per  cent.) 

3.  Money  would  be  given,  not  loaned  to  those 
needing  it  and  the  names  of  the  recipients  would 
not  be  publicly  known. 

4.  The  gift  would  be  based  on  real  need, 
character,  and  a  belief  that  school  work  was  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  make  future  success  probable. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  pupils  just  enter¬ 
ing  upon  their  first  year  at  college  would  be  given 
the  preference. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  fund  was,  by 
charter,  vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  consisting 
of  the  principal,  the  dean,  and  three  teachers, 
one  chosen  annually  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

The  fund  was  incorporated  and  all  legal 
matters  in  connection  with  its  incorporation 
were  handled  by  the  corporation  counsel  of 
the  city  as  a  part  of  his  contribution  to  the 
success  of  our  venture. 

Our  work  has  already  justified  itself  and 
the  future  stretches  out  invitingly  before  us. 
The  first  year  one  was  helped,  the  second, 
two;  this  year,  four  are  able  to  carry  on 
college  work  because  of  the  checks  received 
from  our  fund.  Further,  we  have  a  number 
of  bright  capable  young  people  already  in 
mind,  and  in  training,  for  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  We  started  off  sending  pupils 
to  colleges  to  which  they  could  commute; 
next  year,  we  send  our  first  one  away  to  a 
college  some  three  hundred  miles  from  here. 
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Three  of  these  are  to  be  teachers,  by  their 
own  choice. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  a  great  ques¬ 
tion — raised  by  donors  as  well  as  members  of 
our  committee  Itself — regarding  the  merits 
of  establishing  a  loan  fund  or  gift  fund  and 
the  latter  was  finally  decided  upon,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  the  writer.  Events 
have  seemed  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision.  There  are  a  number  of  loan  funds 
awaiting  borrowers  in  many  communities — 
and  they  often  wait  some  time.  Parents 
and  thoughtful  pupils  hesitate,  and  rightly, 
to  mortgage  an  uncertain  and  unknown 
future.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
return  of  our  gift — in  fact,  pupils  are  plainly 
told  that,  if  they  ever  do  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  fund,  its  usefulness  will  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  increased.  We  do  not  give  help  unless 
parent  and  pupil  have  done  their  best  and 
are  willing  to  talk  plainly  and  concretely 
about  their  financial  limitations.  We  have 
no  pauperizing  scheme  to  recommend;  we 
Insist  on  frankness,  on  hard  personal  work, 
and  we  have  no  sympathy  for  foolish  pride 
that  will  refuse  honest  work  because  it  is 
not  just  of  a  certain  kind,  and  we  will  not 
help  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  and  meet  us  half  way. 

We  have  found  the  very  fact  of  the  fund’s 
existence  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  faint¬ 
hearted  and  the  offer  of  its  aid  has  brought 
a  realization  to  several  parents  at  least  of 
the  value  of  an  education  and  the  superior 
mental  equipment  of  their  children.  The 
knowledge  that  others  thought  well  enough 
of  their  children  to  invest  in  their  future  has 
made  them  stand  a  little  straighter  and 
given  them  a  greater  confidence  to  plan  and 


sacrifice  and  give.  Sometimes  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  books,  sometimes  tuition,  sometimes 
clothes  and  traveling  expenses.  Our  aid  has 
ranged  from  fifty  dollars  to  a  maximum 
guarantee  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  one 
person.  We  have  not  considered  whether  it 
was  a  boy  or  a  girl — ^just  whether  one  of  our 
pupils  needed  help;  we  have  not  asked  for 
pupils  saintly  in  conduct  or  for  academic 
“stars,”  but  we  have  tried  to  see  those  in 
whom  a  vein  of  gold  ran  unmistakably  rich 
and  true. 

Worth  while?  Of  course  it  is.  As  long 
as  human  life  holds  the  possibility  of  climb¬ 
ing  the  heights  and  setting  in  motion  count¬ 
less  influences  which  may  radiate  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  just  so  long  will  it  be 
our  duty  to  help  all  those  deemed  worthy, 
that  they  may  shake  off  the  handicaps  of 
poverty  with  which  they  start  forth.  These 
leaders — boys  and  girls — are  in  every  school, 
of  every  race.  They  may  need  to  be  helped 
through  high  school  and  through  college  or 
merely  helped  with  college  expenses.  We 
cannot  slight  the  “average”  or  the  mentally 
handicapped  but  we  should  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  greater  opportunities  to  those  who, 
by  nature,  are  fitted  to  lead  the  race.  Our 
country  needs  them,  and  we  will  not  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  our  neglect  if  we  busy  ourselves 
with  other  things,  worthy  though  they  are, 
and  let  these  children  struggle  on  alone. 
The  safety  of  the  American  Republic  lies  in 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  electorate,  yes; 
but  it  becomes  articulate  through  its  leaders 
and  it  can  only  fulfill  its  destiny  if  those 
leaders,  coming  from  every  stratum  of  so¬ 
ciety,  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  training 
that  we  know  how  to  give. 


What  is  the  educated  man? — “An  educated  man  is  not  one  whose  memory  is  trained  to 
carry  a  few  dates  in  history — he  is  one  who  can  accomplish  things.  A  man  who  cannot 
think  is  not  an  educated  man  however  many  college  degrees  he  may  have  acquired.  Think¬ 
ing  is  the  hardest  work  any  one  can  do — which  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few 
thinkers.  There  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided:  one  is  the  attitude  of  contempt  toward 
education,  the  other  is  the  tragic  snobbery  of  assuming  that  marching  through  an  educational 
system  is  a  sure  cure  for  ignorance  and  mediocrity.” 

— Henry  Ford,  My  Life  and  Work 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  IS  AT  THE 

CROSSROADS 

Kelly  Miller 

[Here  is  sober  stuff  indeed,  a  national  problem  entered  upon  with  enthusiastic  philanthropy  but 
developing,  with  time,  questions  that  require  more  than  charity.  Study,  judgment,  and  willingness 
to  abandon  preconceptions  are  indicated  in  this  case.  Dean  Miller  of  the  Junior  College,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  gives  here  a  notable  presentation  of  the  problem.] 


The  higher  education  of  the  Negro 
race  is  rapidly  approaching  the  part¬ 
ing  of  the  ways.  The  old  dispensa¬ 
tion  with  spiritual  motive  and  moral  zeal  is 
giving  way  to  the  new  order  with  its  more 
concrete  and  material  demands.  The  old 
bottle  is  already  cracking  under  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  new  wine.  The  outbursts  and 
rumors  of  commotion  in  the  principal  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  are  but  rumblings 
caused  by  internal  readjustments  which  are 
taking  place  often  unconsciously  on  the  part  of 
both  the  benefactors  and  the  benefited  race. 
These  inevitable  explosions  are  incident  to 
the  period  of  racial  adolescence.  Whenever 
a  variable  approaches  a  critical  point  we  may 
expect  capricious  behavior,  as  when  water 
passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 
The  Negro  mind  is  now  passing  through  the 
dawn  of  self-consciousness.  At  this  stage  of 
transformation  its  whimsical  behavior  will 
not  conform  to  any  laws  of  predictable  con¬ 
duct.  This,  however,  will  mark  but  a  tran¬ 
sient  phase  in  its  expansion  and  growth. 
We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised  at 
these  seemingly  disconcerting  manifestations 
which  a  wise  prevision  would  have  led  us  to 
expect. 

There  is  no  chapter  in  the  educational 
history  of  America  that  is  so  replete  with 
romantic  interest  as  the  foundation  of  Negro 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Civil  War  had 
quickened  the  national  conscience  and  en¬ 
kindled  the  zeal  for  humanity  to  the  burning 
point  of  enthusiasm.  The  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  energies  of  the  North 
were  focused,  for  the  moment,  upon  the 


needs  of  a  long-neglected  race.  Zeal  before 
the  fact  is  always  more  dynamic  than  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  based  upon  accurate  knowledge 
and  exact  information.  The  Negro  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  nakedness  aroused 
the  missionary  enthusiasm  as  nothing  else 
could  do.  Unexplored  veins  of  wealth  of 
the  highest  human  value  possessed  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  the  gold  craze  in  California  or 
the  Klondike.  The  nation’s  choicest  sons 
and  daughters  volunteered  for  this  moral 
crusade.  “Let  us  go  down,”  they  said  to 
themselves,  “and  redeem  human  nature,  so 
long  smothered  and  suppressed  in  this  blame¬ 
less  race.”  It  was  in  such  a  spasm  of  virtue 
that  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life  of  the 
Negro  was  laid.  Colleges  and  universities 
on  the  pattern  of  Yale  and  Harvard  were 
projected  for  a  race  traditionally  denied  the 
use  of  letters.  The  belief  of  the  founders  in 
inherent  human  possibilities  was  rot  to  be 
daunted  by  jeers  of  absurdity  and  taunts  of 
impossibilities.  Nothing  is  recognized  as 
impossible  to  the  courage  and  audacity  of 
faith.  It  is  ever  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  that  energizes  the  faculties  and  gives 
confidence  and  assertion  to  the  highest 
human  powers.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
quickly  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  dispensation,  not  through  any  formal 
intellectual  instruction,  but  by  intimate 
contact  and  touch  with  a  highly  surcharged 
personality.  The  secret  and  method  of  this 
teaching  is  contained  in  the  query  “who 
touched  me?  for  I  perceive  that  virtue  has 
gone  out  of  me.” 

Negro  youth  responded  to  the  appeal 
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of  the  Northern  teachers  with  an  eagerness 
and  yearning  to  know,  not  wholly  incom¬ 
parable  to  that  which  drew  the  disciples  to 
the  Master.  They  came  from  the  corn  field 
to  the  college,  in  response  to  the  call. 
What  they  gained  from  poring  over  miser¬ 
able  books  was  insignificant  indeed,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  benefit  derived  from  personal 
contact  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  that  day 
and  generation.  These  early  missionaries 
could  hardly  be  called  educators  in  the  sense 
of  present-day  pedagogical  requirements, 
but  they  were  inspirers  of  men.  Ware  of 
Atlanta,  Cravath  of  Fisk,  Rendall  of 
Lincoln,  Tupper  of  Shaw,  Armstrong  of 
Hampton,  and  Howard  of  Howard  were 
pioneer  character  builders  who  extended  the 
frontier  of  knowledge  and  culture.  As  in 
the  water,  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  heart  of  man.  These 
men  touched  the  lethargic  faculties  of  the 
first  generation  of  Negro  college  youth,  as  it 
were  with  a  live  coal  of  fire.  Such  men  as 
Price,  Simmons,  Saunders,  Crogman,  and 
Booker  Washington,  after  afew  years* school¬ 
ing,  which  would  scarcely  prepare  a  present- 
day  boy  for  college,  were  able  to  stand  in 
the  high  places  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  leadership,  with  an  intellectul 
background  and  a  cultural  resourcefulness 
equal  to  the  exactions  of  that  high  function. 
It  did  seem  that  the  Negro  college  could 
work  miracles.  Money  flowed  into  their 
coffers.  The  nation  felt  that  the  secret 
of  the  solution  of  the  race  problem  had 
been  found.  College-bred  Negroes  were 
quickly  developed  with  every  indication  that 
they  would  furnish  the  desired  leadership  of 
the  race  in  all  right  directions.  These  hasty 
results  were  spectacular  and  romantic¬ 
ally  appealing.  Selected  specimens  were 
paraded  through  the  North  as  vindication  of 
the  faith  of  the  founders  and  as  an  earnest  of 
the  new  order  about  to  be  ushered  in.  But 
times  change,  and  the  minds  of  men  change 
with  them.  The  public  mind  never  holds 
one  sentiment  for  a  great  while  with  the  same 
ardor  of  enthusiasm  and  degree  of  intensity. 
The  moral  fervor  of  the  Civil  War  must 
needs  cool  down  with  the  lapse  of  time. 


The  spasm  of  altruistic  virtue  soon  gave  way 
to  grosser  realities  and  more  material  de¬ 
mands.  The  favor  of  the  nation  was  focused 
on  the  Negro  for  fully  a  generation.  He  was 
petted  and  pitied  as  the  nation’s  ward  and 
plaything.  But  in  course  of  time,  he  began 
gradually  to  sink  in  the  scale  of  public  favor 
and  esteem.  The  college  was  the  delicate 
scale  that  measured  more  or  less  accurately 
the  rise  and  fall  of  public  favor. 

In  those  days  came  General  Charles 
Chapman  Armstrong  who  was  the  first  to 
discern  the  educational  signs  of  the  times. 
He  advised  the  philanthropists  that  abstract 
cultural  curriculum  was  inadequate  as  a 
requisite  program  for  the  whole  equation  of 
racial  needs.  At  Hampton  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  manual  training  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  as  being  the  immediate  and 
urgent  demand.  There  arose  a  spirited 
warfare  between  the  contrasted  types  of 
education  which  lasted  for  half  a  generation. 

The  first  thought  of  the  political  mind 
after  the  Civil  War  was  devoted  to  readjust¬ 
ment  and  reconstruction  of  severed  relations. 
Here  again,  the  Negro  occupied  the  center  of 
the  stage.  Manhood  rights  and  equality  of 
privilege  were  the  watchwords  of  the  hour. 
Three  amendments  were  appended  to  the 
federal  constitution  to  guarantee  the  Negro 
his  full  manhood  status  before  the  law. 
The  college  spirit  was  adjusted  in  harmony 
with  the  political  keynote.  But  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  the  chief  energies  of  the  nation  were 
shifted  from  political  to  economic  interests. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  public  mind,  that  when  its 
attention  is  focused  on  one  field  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  withdrawn  from  all  others.  The  poli¬ 
tical  rights  and  the  higher  education  of  the 
Negro  were  minimized  at  the  same  time. 
Just  then  General  Armstrong  and  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington  adapted  their  educa¬ 
tional  appeal  to  the  prevailing  drift  of  the 
times.  It  is  a  fortunate  philosophy  that 
knows  the  time  of  the  tide  of  public  favor. 
The  senseless  war  between  the  one-sided 
advocates  of  Negro  education  waged  through 
the  ’nineties.  The  mind  of  the  Negro  race, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  of  the  white  pro¬ 
tagonists,  was  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  un- 
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reasoning  fury.  The  industrial  advocates 
had  the  easier  side  of  the  argument  before 
the  bar  of  public  judgment  to  which  the 
case  was  appealed.  Armstrong  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  won  the 
popular  verdict.  Since  then  they  have 
dominated  and  directed  the  philanthropic 
mind  of  the  nation  toward  the  educational 
program  for  the  Negro.  The  purely  aca¬ 
demic  college  has  been  forced  to  carry  on 
their  work  with  the  momentum  imparted 
in  the  earlier  days,  with  little  fresh  impar- 
tation  of  enthusiasm  or  augmentation  of 
material  support. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  the  drift  of 
educational  thought  and  practice  has  been 
away  from  the  cultural  toward  the  utilitarian 
basis  of  social  belief.  The  humanities  of  the 
old  curriculum  quickly  gave  way  to  the 
pragmatic  program  of  modern  pedagogy. 
The  Negro  college  was  the  first  to  be  affected 
by  this  change  of  attitude.  It  was  easy  to 
convince  the  public  mind  that  the  Negro’s 
value  as  a  man  was  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  utility  as  a  tool  and  that  his  educational 
policies  should  be  adjusted  to  that  end.  In 
order  to  retain  public  favor,  the  Negro  col¬ 
leges  were  compelled  to  blend  the  ideal  of  the 
old  curriculum  with  the  practical  demands 
of  the  new,  which  in  most  instances  gave 
rise  to  a  grotesque  and  bizarre  blend. 
Lincoln  University  was  the  only  Negro 
college  that  did  not  bend  the  knee  to  the 
Baal  of  the  new  industrialism. 

In  the  meantime,  the  World  War  was 
injected  and  changed  the  tendency  of 
modern  education  in  ways  not  yet  fully  de¬ 
termined.  It  has  also  wrought  a  profound 
change  in  public  opinion  as  to  the  desired 
place  of  the  Negro  in  the  general  social 
scheme,  and  how  he  can  best  be  fitted  for 
this  place.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  had 
shown  superior  educational  statesmanship. 
They  were  the  first  and  foremost  schools 
in  America  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
practical  education,  and  most  especially  as 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  colored  race. 
Today  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  building 
college  courses  upon  their  former  foundation 
while  Howard  and  Fisk  are  widening  the 


scope  of  their  curriculum.  The  two  types 
will  thus  blend  in  one  sound  policy. 

The  higher  education  of  the  Negro  today 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  reasons 
which  it  is  easy  to  analyze. 

I.  The  founders  and  early  devotees 
have  passed  from  labor  to  reward,  and  have 
left  no  successors.  The  ardor  and  intensity 
of  altruistic  devotion  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  but  a  generation.  The  world 
today,  with  its  practical  aims  and  ideals, 
does  not  encourage  the  missionary  spirit  as 
it  did  a  generation  ago.  The  white  men  and 
women  who  now  recruit  the  thinning  ranks 
of  the  earlier  founders  can  bring  to  the  task 
only  that  measure  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  the  time  in  which  they  live 
encourages  them  to  foster  and  permits 
them  to  exhibit.  Local  and  national  public 
sentiment  has  changed.  Were  the  fathers 
and  founders  to  return  today  with  the  same 
missionary  zeal  and  consecration  which  they 
displayed  immediately  after  the  Civil  War, 
they  could  not  make  the  same  appeal  nor 
elicit  the  same  response.  The  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  scheme  of  social  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  races  would  make  it  impossible. 
The  scheme  of  social  separation  has  become 
established  in  forms  of  law.  White  teachers, 
willing  or  unwilling,  are  forced  to  obey  the 
racial  ordinances  of  the  several  communities 
in  which  they  reside.  They  must  perforce 
ride  in  separate  cars,  send  their  children  to 
schools  for  whites,  eat  at  separate  tables,  and 
walk  the  streets  apart.  This  makes  im¬ 
possible  the  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the 
white  teacher  and  the  black  pupil.  It  is 
most  especially  difficult  for  the  white  and 
the  Negro  teacher  under  such  severed  social 
relations  to  cooperate  in  the  spirit  of  full 
fraternity.  Two  cannot  walk  together  or 
work  together  unless  they  agree. 

The  subtle  influence  of  inspiration  will  not 
leap  so  wide  and  deep  a  social  chasm.  On 
this  account,  the  colored  Methodist  com¬ 
municants  are  demanding  Negro  bishops 
to  serve  them  in  intimate  communion,  the 
colored  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
call  for  general  and  local  secretaries  of  their 
own  race,  and  Negro  schools  and  colleges 
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look  to  be  manned  by  those  whose  homo-  entente  cordiale.  A  college  in  the  true 


geneity  of  blood  presupposes  congeniality  of 
spirit.  Indeed,  the  Southern  attitude  from 
the  beginning  assigned  Negro  teachers  to  all 
types  of  Negro  schools  on  the  theory  that  the 
educational  process  will  not  function  satis¬ 
factorily  across  the  color  line. 

2.  These  schools  and  colleges  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  change  of  leadership 
from  the  white  to  the  colored  race.  There  is 
and  will  be  much  inevitable  loss  in  the  shift 
of  crews.  While  the  Northern  missionaries 
have  not  imparted  to  the  Negro  all  that  they 
are  qualified  to  teach  him,  they  have  taught 
about  all  that  he  will  willingly  learn  from 
their  tutelage.  Their  Negro  successors  have 
not  perhaps  caught  the  full  measure  of  their 
secret  method,  discipline,  or  efficiency. 
Where  the  mind  of  teacher  and  taught  fail 
to  meet  there  is  bound  to  grow  up  a  feeling 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

The  charge  of  insincerity  has  practically 
killed  the  nerve  of  missionary  propaganda 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  teachers  come 
in  the  name  of  a  higher  and  more  righteous 
civilization  which  transcends  the  limitations 
of  flesh  and  blood.  They  teach  abstractly 
that  there  is  no  race  or  color  in  the  higher 
realm  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  But  they 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  exemplify  this 
doctrine  in  the  midst  of  a  forbidding  environ¬ 
ment.  The  aroused  mind  of  the  Negro 
student  is  keenly  sensitive  to  race  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  quickly  detects  the  slightest  devia¬ 
tion  between  doctrine  and  deed.  Whenever 
the  teacher,  justly  or  unjustly,  incurs  the 
suspicion  of  insincerity,  his  influence  and 
usefulness,  like  Othello’s  occupation,  are 
gone. 

A  college  is  essentially  a  social  institution. 
Knowledge  cannot  be  handed  down,  but 
must  be  handed  out.  The  teacher  is  but  the 
elder  brother  who  has  gone  before  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  disciples  to  follow.  The 
social  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control  forbid  the  white  teacher  of  Negro 
pupils  to  say:  Where  I  am,  there  ye  may 
be  also,”  but  constrain  him  to  advise,  how¬ 
ever  regretfully:  “Whither  I  go  ye  cannot 
follow.”  This  social  impasse  breaks  the 


sense  of  the  term  must  be  a  democratic  in¬ 
stitution  where  all  distinctions  of  class  and 
caste  are  abolished.  The  early  missionaries 
set  up  no  barriers  between  themselves  and 
their  pupils  except  such  as  their  superior  op¬ 
portunities  and  experience  aflForded  them  as 
elder  brothers.  The  teacher  and  taught 
were  not  separated  by  a  fixed  social  gulf 
of  whose  existence  every  feature  of  their  en¬ 
vironment  made  them  painfully  conscious. 
At  the  very  best,  the  function  of  a  male 
teacher  in  a  female  seminary  is  a  limited 
one.  In  all  matters  where  the  sex  element 
does  not  enter,  he  may  be  equal  or  even 
superior  in  efficiency.  But  in  the  delicate 
social  intimacies  by  which  the  woman’s  life 
is  guided,  he  is  separated  from  his  pupil  by 
the  impassable  barrier  of  sex.  He  may  in¬ 
deed  be  an  acceptable  teacher  of  science  and 
of  all  phases  of  exact  and  refined  knowledge 
where  there  is  no  differentiation,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  differentiated  features  of 
feminine  manners  and  amenities,  his  dis¬ 
qualification  is  self  acknowledged.  The 
same  sort  of  restrictions  and  limitations  pre¬ 
vail  between  the  white  teacher  and  his 
Negro  pupils.  The  Negro  college  world  is 
now  in  ferment  because  of  the  involved  in- 
harmonles  of  racial  relationship. 

3.  The  higher  culture  makes  the  most 
beneficial  contact  with  the  lower  when  the 
best  minds  from  above  touch  the  stagnant 
life  below.  Mediocre  minds  from  the  higher 
race,  not  always  able  to  compete  with  the 
brighter  minds  of  the  lower,  afford  unfortu¬ 
nate  missionary  material  for  service  among 
backward  and  belated  peoples.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  England’s  colonial  policy  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  sends  forth  the 
best  she  breeds  to  bear  the  white  man’s 
burden  among  the  heathen  peoples  of  her 
dominion.  Governor  Andrews  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  officered  his  Negro  troops  during 
the  Civil  War  with  the  flower  of  Harvard 
culture.  The  early  missionaries  represented 
the  highest  type  of  New  England  culture 
and  consecrated  purpose.  Such  men  as 
General  O.  O.  Howard  who  had  before  them 
the  most  alluring  prospect  of  political  and 
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social  ambition,  cheerfully  turned  aside 
from  their  brilliant  careers  and  devoted 
their  powers  to  the  enlightenment  of  a  be¬ 
nighted  race.  But  today  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  reproduce  their  spirit  of  al¬ 
truism  and  sacrifice.  Very  few  white  men 
of  talent  and  opportunity,  who  have  open 
to  them  educational  careers  in  their  own 
race,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  prospects 
for  the  limited  outlook  of  the  Negro  school 
and  college.  The  supply  must  be  drawn 
for  the  most  part  from  what  Vice-President 
Marshall  calls  first-class  second-rate  ma¬ 
terial.  The  argument  is  advanced  that  the 
management  of  Negro  institutions  should 
be  of  the  white  race  because  they  can  better 
serve  as  liaison  officers  to  keep  peace  and 
good  will  between  the  races.  On  the  basis 
of  this  assumption,  the  white  head  of  a 
Negro  school  would  be  selected,  not  because 
of  his  personal  intellectual  and  moral 
authority,  but  on  the  ground  of  racial  supe¬ 
riority.  Negroes  of  superior  training  and 
experience  would  be  subordinated  out  of 
deference  to  the  superior  assumption  of  the 
white  race.  This  policy  tends  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  irritation  and  resentment  such  as  a 
mediocre  man  would  engender  who  should 
assume  to  lord  it  over  women  of  superior 
attainment  by  virtue  of  the  superiority  of 
his  sex. 

4.  The  Negro  race  is  developing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  are  qualified  by  every  test 
of  efficiency  and  experience  to  man  and 
manage  their  own  institutions.  The  foreign 
overlord  never  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
for  his  erstwhile  wards  to  assume  self- 
government.  The  American  missionaries 
were  horrified  when  the  Japanese  demanded 
the  full  control  and  direction  of  their  own 
internal  affairs.  The  guardian  never  weans 
his  ward  until  he  has  to;  the  aspirant  always 
feels  that  he  is  ready  before  he  is.  Between 
these  two  tendencies,  the  Negro  college 
stands  distraught.  There  is  such  resulting 
friction  and  confusion  that  the  educational 
process  has  hardly  a  chance  to  function. 

The  Negro  college  ideals  were  set  by  the 
New  England  missionaries  of  the  Puritan 
type  and  spirit.  They  naturally  enough 


sought  to  make  the  Negro  in  their  own  moral 
image  and  likeness.  The  Negro  himself 
was  but  the  plastic  material  upon  which  to 
impress  the  desired  imprint.  On  coming  to 
himself  he  is  beginning  to  feel  that  the  Puri¬ 
tan  austerity  does  not  exactly  fit  his  joyous 
African  temperament.  Not  only  does  each 
race  seem  to  possess  its  peculiar  cast  of  mind, 
but  even  the  sub  race  varieties  show  de¬ 
cidedly  different  attitudes  and  aptitudes 
manifesting  themselves  in  variant  modes. 
It  is  hard  to  fashion  the  Celtic  mind  in  the 
Teuton  mold.  The  philanthropists  may 
well  feel  a  sense  of  disappointment  when  they 
find  that  they  have  failed  to  reproduce  that 
awful  moral  severity  which  they  preached 
upon  a  race  characterized  by  the  quickly 
alternating  extremes  of  esthetic  joy  and  self- 
debasing  sorrow. 

5.  The  new  Negro  has  arrived.  The  old 
Negro  was  duly  grateful  for  whatever  bene¬ 
faction  the  missionary  brought  him  from 
the  never-failing  storehouse  of  his  gratis, 
grace  and  goodness.  He  was  poor  and  had 
no  means  of  self-help.  He  had  never  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  white  men  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  equality,  and  felt  that  the 
missionary  was  sent  from  heaven  to  show 
him  the  way  of  life.  The  measure  of  his 
confidence  and  implicit  faith  was  full  to 
overflowing.  Doubt,  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  insincerity  never  entered  his  mind.  But 
the  new  Negro  has  quite  a  different  attitude. 
He  is  able  to  pay  his  own  bills,  and  thinks 
that  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  is  not 
overawed  at  the  color  of  the  skin,  nor  is  he 
ready  to  yield  instant  obedience,  and  is 
rather  apt  than  not  to  resent  the  implied 
superior  assumption  of  race.  The  intel¬ 
ligentsia  of  any  group  is  apt  to  be  restless 
and  radical  in  reaction  against  restrictions 
under  which  his  group  labors.  Young  col¬ 
lege  men  are  disposed  to  lead  reforms  in  all 
the  nations  and  countries  of  the  world.  The 
radical  and  aggressive  movements  of  the 
Negro  race  are  led  by  college-bred  Negroes. 
The  National  Assodation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  The  Equal  Rights 
League,  and  the  economical  radicalism  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Messenger  are  under  the 
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control  of  the  acutest  minds  that  our  col¬ 
leges  have  turned  out.  The  new  Negro 
has  broken  so  abruptly  with  the  ideals  that 
the  Northern  missionaries  set  up  for  him 
that  the  bridge  is  all  but  burned  between 
them.  The  newspapers  edited  by  the  new 
Negro  devote  half  their  space  to  sports, 
sensation,  and  crime,  which  would  make  the 
old  college  president  turn  over  in  his  grave. 
This  spirit  has  invaded  the  Negro  college. 

6.  The  Negro  college  was  of  a  religious 
origin  and  conception.  It  grew  out  of  the 
earnest  and  devout  spirit  of  consecrated 
men.  The  curriculum  was  fashioned  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel  imbued  with  the  nar¬ 
row  tenets  of  their  day  and  generation. 
At  first  the  Negro  students  were  profoundly 
moved  by  the  religious  impulse.  They  were 
swept  away,  as  if  by  a  whirlwind,  by  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  psychology,  then  all  the 
rage.  But  today  the  Negro  mind  is  not  so 
easily  affected  by  these  influences.  The 
religious  disputes  of  the  times  together  with 
the  wide  margin  which  he  thinks  he  observes 
between  the  profession  and  the  performance 
of  the  white  Christian  cause  him  to  offend 
almost  to  the  point  of  unbelief.  The  Negro 
collegian  is  probably  less  responsive  to  the 
religious  appeal  than  the  white  student  who 
is  also  apathetic  to  a  discouraging  degree. 

7.  Negro  students  are  now  attending 
Northern  universities  in  numbers  comparable 
with  those  in  purely  Negro  colleges  of  ap¬ 
proved  grade  and  standing.  They  receive 
identical  instruction  and  training  with  the 
white  youth  with  whom  they  compare  and 
compete.  As  graduates,  they  largely  re¬ 
cruit  the  faculties  of  colored  colleges. 
Too  often  they  over-stress  the  technical 
letter  at  the  expense  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  college  world.  They  find  a  wide 
margin  in  mode  and  method  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Negro  college,  and  often 
express  discouragement  for  lack  of  wise  ad¬ 
justment  and  sensible  adaptation. 

8.  There  are  three  types  of  Negro  colleges 
so  far  as  the  racial  complexion  of  the  faculty 
is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
those  under  exclusive  white  control  and  tui¬ 
tion.  Lincoln  and  Hampton  are  fair  ex¬ 


amples  of  this  type.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  the  experiment  with  the  mixed 
faculty  and  mixed  board  of  management. 
Fisk  and  Howard  come  under  this  head. 
Then  there  are  those  wholly  under  Negro 
support  and  management,  or  under  white 
support  and  exclusive  Negro  instruction. 
Morehouse,  Tuskegee,  and  Wilberforce 
typify  this  class.  These  three  modes  have 
their  several  relative  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  They  are  all  experimental. 
But  the  inevitable  drift  is  toward  Negro 
autonomy.  In  pedagogy,  as  in  physics,  a 
body  will  not  remain  in  stable  equilibrium 
so  long  as  the  center  of  gravity  falls  outside 
of  the  basis  of  support. 

9.  The  Negro  is  not  as  yet  able  to  support 
his  higher  institutions  and  must  rely  upon 
philanthropy  for  assistance.  The  state  is 
coming  rapidly  to  the  rescue,  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  Negro  youth  has  identically 
the  same  claim  as  the  white  youth  for 
government  support  of  all  forms  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Howard  University,  alone  of  the 
higher  institutions,  has  derived  only  a  small 
fraction  of  support  from  eleemosynary  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  The  main  bulk  of  support  so 
far  has  come  from  the  federal  government 
and  tuition  from  students.  Those  who 
give  have  the  implied  right  to  control.  But 
as  all  true  philanthropy  seeks  the  ultimate 
good  derivable  from  its  benefaction,  the  main 
concern  is  not  in  the  racial  character  of  the 
personnel  but  the  method  that  will  prove 
most  effective. 

Experience  is  proving  that  for  the  present 
the  wise  method  of  administration  is  where 
the  whites  of  the  highest  character,  standing, 
and  connection,  form  the  dominant  element 
in  the  governing  boards  with  a  Negro  staff 
in  immediate  charge  of  intimate  administra¬ 
tion  and  instruction.  This  is  the  method  of 
Tuskegee,  Morehouse,  Biddle,  Clark,  and 
practically  the  whole  chain  of  schools  under 
denominational  control.  This  method  of 
management  has  been  found  most  effective 
in  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  The  Urban 
League,  which  represent  the  most  efficient 
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social  agencies  combining  the  endeavors  of 
both  races  for  the  uplift  of  the  Negro. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  under  which  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro  labors  today.  Because  the 
effort  expended  has  not  resulted  according 
to  expectation,  many  have  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  declare  that  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  race  has  been  a  failure.  But 
according  to  any  sane  calculation  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  no  like  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort  has  resulted  in  greater  social 
advantage  within  the  entire  circle  of  modern 
endeavor. 

The  outstanding  facts  still  stand  out  with 
a  compelling  appeal.  There  are  ten  million 
Negroes,  constituting  one  tenth  of  the  total 
population.  They  are  socially  separate  in 


the  higher  requirements  of  their  life  and 
must  be  administered  to  as  such.  They 
must  have  an  enlightened  and  instructed 
leadership  to  inform  the  ignorant,  to  heal 
the  sick,  to  guide  the  simple  and  to  comfort 
the  sorrowing.  Men  and  women  can  be 
prepared  for  these  functions  only  through 
the  agency  of  higher  education.  Instead  of 
discouragement  over  the  inherent  difficulties, 
admittedly  great,  there  is  need  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  statesmanship  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  challenges  the  highest  wisdom 
of  our  day. 

The  higher  education  of  the  Negro  today 
makes  as  persuasive  an  appeal  to  sound 
statesmanship,  sane  philanthropy,  and  genu¬ 
ine  religion  as  any  cause  now  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world. 


FALLACIES  ON  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

H.  S.  CHEN 

[Professor  Sumner’s  observations  on  schooling  for  the  Negro  have  brought  to  the  editor  commen¬ 
dation  and  dissent.  Mr.  Chen  cannot  be  charged  with  too  close  a  view  to  warp  his  perspective.  He 
s  a  Chinese  student  at  Columbia  University.] 


Negro  education  is  one  of  the  most 
baffling  problems  in  American  edu¬ 
cation.  Prejudice,  ignorance,  sus¬ 
picion,  lack  of  understanding,  and  a  false 
sense  of  Nordic  superiority  cooperated  to 
retard  the  untiring  efforts  of  those  whose 
insight  is  a  little  clearer  and  whose  reasoning 
is  a  little  sharper. 

That  education  should  be  given  to  the 
Negroes  is  an  established  conviction.  But 
that  the  Negroes  and  the  whites  as  races 
should  be  given  the  same  kind  of  education 
is  yet  very  much  doubted  and  questioned. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  to  sustain  the  doubt  has  been  that 
the  black  race  is  an  inferior  race,  intellec¬ 
tually  speaking.  As  it  is  an  established 
principle  in  education  that  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  given  to  an  individual  should  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  intellectual  or  mental 


capacity,  so  it  would  be  a  plain  violation  of 
the  above  principle  to  give  the  same  kind  of 
education  to  the  Negroes  and  to  whites  alike. 
The  fallacy  of  this  position  lies,  of  course, 
both  in  the  assumption  made  in  advance 
and  in  the  conclusion  drawn.  We  know 
very  little  about  the  intelligence  of  the  races; 
but  the  few  studies  that  have  been  made 
suffice  to  point  out  the  probable  direction  of 
the  facts.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  review  and  discuss  these  studies; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  studies  made 
invariably  exhibit  the  following  three  char¬ 
acteristics.  First,  the  Negro  is  inferior  to 
the  white  on  standard  intelligence  tests. 
Second,  the  difference  between  races  is  small 
compared  with  difference  among  the  races 
themselves.  Third,  the  amount  of  over¬ 
lapping  is  large.  In  drawing  conclusions  and 
applications  from  the  above  facts,  the  reader 
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is  reminded  of  two  other  important  consider¬ 
ations:  that  there  might  be  a  qualitative 
instead  of  a  purely  quantitative  difference 
among  races  and  that  education  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  affair,  our  unit  being  the  individual, 
not  the  race. 

A  second  argument  to  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  white  and  the  black  peoples 
should  not  receive  the  same  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  advanced  and  is  admirably 
stated  by  Professor  Sumner  as  follows: 

Since  individuals  as  well  as  races  find  them¬ 
selves  to-day  at  unequal  stages  in  cultural  evolu¬ 
tion,  it  of  necessity  follows  that  the  institution 
of  equal  education  for  all  individuals  or  races  is 
bound  to  result  either  in  a  serious  retardation  of 
cultural  progress  for  those  which  have  already 
attained  a  higher  level  of  civilization  or  else  in 
the  too  rapid  advancement  of  those  of  lower  cul¬ 
tural  level.  The  pragmatic  way  out  of  such 
dilemma  is  apparently  a  system  of  unequal  edu¬ 
cation.  Thus  for  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
there  must  be  provided  an  education  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  cultural  status;  for  the  rearguard 
an  education  likewise  commensurate  with  its 
status.^ 

Professor  Sumner  goes  on  to  say  that  since 
“primitive  man  had  to  pass  through  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  with  nature  about  him 
in  order  to  wrest  from  her  a  scanty  existence 
for  himself,”  vocational  training  should  be 
stressed  in  the  education  of  the  Negro;  and 
since  “primitive  man  had  to  pass  also 
through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with 
his  own  inner  nature,”  moral  discipline 
should  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Negro  in  whom  “the  lower  in¬ 
stincts  still  defy  moral  harnessing.” 

Is  this  position  justified.?  The  funda¬ 
mental  fallacy  of  this  argument,  as  I  see  it, 
lies  in  the  confusion  of  social  inheritance  with 
biological  inheritance.  That  the  Negro  as 
a  race  is  in  a  lower  cultural  level  than  the 
white,  most  people  will  readily  affirm.  But 
we  must  recognize  that  cultural  achievement 
is  one  thing  and  potentiality  for  culture  is 
quite  another.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  former  is  a  valid  indication  of  the  latter 

^Sumner,  F.  C.,  “A  Philosophy  of  Negro  Education.” 
Educational  Review,  Vol.  71,  No.  i,  Jan.  1926,  p.  42. 


only  when  the  environmental  factors  are 
being  equated.  Moral  behavior  is  one  thing 
and  potentiality  for  moral  behavior  is  quite 
another.  The  former  is  a  valid  Indication 
of  the  latter  only  under  standardized  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions.  That  the  Negro 
child  at  birth  is  potentially  less  cultural  and 
moral  than  the  white  child,  as  Professor 
Sumner  seems  to  infer,  is  founded  on  pure 
imagination  and  is  at  variance  with  all  the 
findings  in  the  psychology  of  man’s  original 
nature  as  we  know  to-day. 

To  put  it  a  little  differently,  culture  in 
any  individual  is  the  result  of  education, 
rather  than  what  education  has  to  start 
with.  To  argue  that  since  a  certain  class  of 
people  have  a  low  culture  so  their  children 
should  be  given  an  education  on  a  lower  level 
and  vice  versa  would  mean  the  perpetuation 
of  the  status  quo  and  a  return  to  the  rigid 
class  system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  the  American  people  desire  the  good  of 
the  Negro  people,  they  should  be  generous 
enough  to  open  the  treasures  of  their  social 
inheritance  and  let  the  Negroes  assimilate 
what  they  can  instead  of  enviously  and  sel¬ 
fishly  guarding  the  treasure  and  leaving  the 
Negro  laboriously  to  achieve  “the  gradual 
elevation  of  the  race  through  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  stages  of  cultural  evolution.” 

A  further  word  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  misunderstandings.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writer  in  proving  the  fallacy 
of  Professor  Sumner’s  position  does  not 
minimize  in  any  degree  the  importance  of 
vocational  and  moral  training.  In  fact, 
they  are  important  parts  in  any  complete 
scheme  of  education.  But  why  they  should 
be  stressed  in  the  education  of  the  Negro 
any  more  than  in  the  education  of  the  white 
the  writer  does  not  see  and  the  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  in  being  seriously  questioned.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  by  the  same  kind  of  education  for  the 
white  and  the  Negro  is  meant  not  a  ready¬ 
made,  uniform,  standardized  education  to  be 
handed  out  to  the  children  of  both  races  alike 
(that  would  be  absurd),  but  that  the  same 
kind  of  educational  philosophy  should  pre¬ 
vail  in  both  cases.  There  is  no  need  for  a 
new  philosophy  of  Negro  education. 


WHAT  IS  WORK?  WHAT  IS  PLAY? 
WHAT  HAVE  THEY  TO  DO  WITH  ME? 

Lucy  N.  Tomkins 


[Miss  Tomkins’s  work  is  to  help  intending  teachers  who  are  in  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Plattsburgh,  that  is,  she  is  a  critic  teacher.  Her  play  is  to  chase  out  of  education  the  old 
fallacy  that  it  is  drudgery,  weariness,  burden,  slavery,  and  fag.] 


A  FRIEND  of  mine  is  having  an  inter- 
esting  “play”  as  she  calls  it.  The 
play  is  an  exceedingly  complicated 
bit  of  research  into  the  trade  conditions  of 
a  number  of  large  organizations  in  several 
of  the  important  eastern  cities.  It  is  tak¬ 
ing  all  of  her  free  hours  as  well  as  her  work¬ 
ing  day  because  it  is  a  “pressure  job”  yet 
to  her  it  is  play  because  it  gives  her  the 
sense  of  mastery  over  things;  it  calls  forth 
all  her  energies;  and,  although  an  exacting 
task,  it  gives  scope  to  her  imagination;  it 
opens  up  new  avenues  for  wider  investi¬ 
gations;  it  is  aligned  with  her  chief  interests. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  a  recreative  type  of  play 
without  any  of  the  elements  of  relaxing 
play. 

Now  the  alignment  of  the  investigation 
with  her  interests  is  what  causes  her  to 
regard  this  taxing  labor  as  play.  The 
interests  are  acquired  but  they  are  based 
upon  the  play  instinct  as  much  as  is  the 
interest  of  a  child  in  playing  ten  pins. 
Hunting  facts,  overcoming  obstacles,  con¬ 
structing  a  complete  report  are  the  ten  pins 
that  she  delights  in  bowling  over.  The 
difference  between  her  game  and  that  of  the 
child  lies  in  the  attitude.  The  child’s  is 
transitory.  He  is  content  to  set  up  and 
overcome  the  same  ten  pins  until  a  new 
game  takes  his  fancy.  Her  pins,  on  the 
contrary,  must  be  new  and  increasingly 
difficult  ones  for  she  has  a  purposeful  urge 
toward  the  social  and  financial  service  to 
which  the  ten  pins  are  but  a  means. 

This  difference  of  attitude  is  only  a  matter 
of  degree,  however,  as  the  child’s  attitude 
toward  play  is  not  always  transitory. 


Purpose  enters  into  his  play  almost  as  soon 
as  he  is  conscious  of  a  desire  to  play.  One 
of  our  schemes  for  educating  the  small 
child  has  been  built  upon  this  fact  and  the 
attempt  has  been  to  train  the  purpose  in  a 
systematic  fashion. 

In  its  early  stages  play  is  biologic:  it  is 
purely  instinctive.  Through  it  the  child 
gradually  gains  control  of  his  body.  Soon 
the  “make  believe”  element  creeps  in  and 
we  have  him  imitating  the  life  about  him. 
He  barks  like  a  dog,  mews  like  a  cat,  neighs 
like  a  horse.  From  that  by  gradual  steps 
comes  the  imitation  of  primitive  man. 
Through  these  imitative  plays  he  builds  a 
sounder  conception  of  his  environment  by 
entering  into  the  racial  experiences.  Still 
as  he  advances  in  age  and  understanding, 
the  child  lives  largely  in  a  world  of  make 
believe  but  at  the  slightest  need  drops  back 
into  the  world  of  reality.  More  and  more, 
reality  obtrudes  itself  upon  him  and  his 
play  becomes  increasingly  tinged  with  real¬ 
ism. 

The  old  conception  of  work  as  contrasted 
with  play  confused  work  and  drudgery  and 
so  failed  to  see  any  connection  between  play 
and  work.  They  failed  to  see  that  drudgery 
is  work  with  the  ennobling  qualities  of  play 
left  out;  that  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  was  the  mental  attitude 
with  which  the  labor  was  done.  Biologic 
play  is  instinctive  so  that  the  child  may 
develop  his  muscles  and  live.  Drudgery  is 
labor  performed  without  pleasure  from  the 
biologic  standpoint  of  securing  means  to 
sustain  life.  The  child  in  his  play  will 
labor  harder  than  any  drudge.  He  will 
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work  enthusiastically  to  a  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion  for  he  enjoys  the  completion  of  a 
self-imposed  task  that  meets  his  own  felt 
needs  while  he  will  shrink  from  an  imposed 
task  that  requires  the  same  expenditure  of 
effort.  A  child  will  imagine  himself  a 
locomotive  and  will  shuffle  along  in  the  hot 
sun  swinging  a  pole  as  a  piston  rod  and 
puffing  away  for  hours  at  a  time  under  a 
blistering  hot  sun  but  will  regard  the  same 
amount  of  energy  used  in  weeding  a  flower 
bed  in  a  shady  spot  as  wasted  on  drudgery 
although  it  be  done  under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  hauling  imaginary  freight 
cars.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  note 
here.  Let  that  be  the  boy’s  own  flower  bed 
and  he,  working  to  satisfy  himself,  will  ex¬ 
pend  himself  freely  to  keep  it  free  of  weeds. 

My  friend  with  the  investigation  and  the 
boy  imitating  the  locomotive  are  alike  in 
their  enjoyment  but  while  she  recognizes  the 
play  element  in  work  and  calls  her  work 
“play,”  he  terms  his  play  “work.”  This 
epitomizes  the  relationship  between  the  two 
activities.  To  the  child,  play  is  the  business 
of  life  and  to  it  he  bends  all  his  energies. 
To  the  adult,  work  is  the  business  of  life  and 
upon  it  he  expends  his  greatest  efforts. 
The  casual  observer  sees  work  and  play  as 
opposing  elements  in  life  but  had  he  looked 
deep  enough  he  would  have  seen  that  funda¬ 
mentally  they  are  the  same.  The  child’s 
play  in  the  land  of  make  believe  where  all 
things  are  possible  is  only  a  step  to  man’s 
work  in  the  land  of  reality  where  his  creative 
ability  makes  many  wonderful  things  true. 

As  we  look  at  this  relationship  we  must 
not  fail  to  note  its  bearing  on  the  stages 
between  the  child’s  play  and  man’s  creative 
work.  Here  lies  the  routine  task,  or  drudg¬ 
ery,  and  labor  of  a  higher  type  which  lacks 
the  creative  touch.  The  drudge  performs 
his  “job”  ill  or  well  according  to  how  well 
his  muscles  have  been  trained  to  the  task. 
His  mind  barely  functions.  Above  him  is 
the  individual  who  evaluates  his  work  but 
cannot  do  original  things.  This  is  the  type 
of  person  who  can  copy  designs  of  others 
but  who  can  not  originate  designs.  He  can 
criticise  and  evaluate  his  own  work;  he  can 


experience  a  thrill  in  work  well  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  standards  but  has  never  felt 
the  joy  of  “the  creative  kick”  as  my  research 
friend  calls  it.  His  work  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.  He  lacks  the  joy  of  the  old  woman  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hills  who  took  a  charred 
stick  from  the  fireplace,  sketched  a  crude 
outline  of  the  hills  as  she  saw  them  from  her 
doorway  and  reproduced  them  in  the  hooked 
rugs  upon  her  floors.  She  was  a  craftsman 
with  the  creative  touch. 

When  the  child  at  play  considers  that  he  is 
working,  he  is  really  satisfying  his  desire  for 
creative  expression  in  the  form  that  appeals 
most  strongly  to  him  at  the  moment.  This 
creative  impulse  takes  the  form  of  imitation. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  cruder  the  imi¬ 
tation,  the  more  limited  the  field  upon  which 
he  can  draw  for  material,  but  through  his 
imitation  the  child,  like  Kipling’s  ship, 
gradually  “finds”  himself.  It  is  only  when 
we  have  found  ourselves  in  our  play  that  it 
becomes  work  to  us  or  in  our  work  that  it  in 
turn  becomes  play  to  us.  The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  us  have  not  reached  that  stage. 
We  are  in  the  drudge  or  craftsman  stage 
still. 

Perhaps  this  is  more  largely  due  to  the 
adults  with  whom  we  were  associated  in  our 
formative  years  than  we  care  to  admit  just 
now.  Perhaps  our  impulses  toward  a  fuller 
expression  of  our  individuality  were  checked 
but  we  need  not  discuss  that  here.  That  is 
the  field  for  the  psycho-analyst.  What  we 
do  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  is  our 
attitude  toward  the  present-day  child.  If 
we  cramp  him  in  his  play,  we  are  bound  to 
hamper  his  expanding  individuality.  We 
are  stifling  his  imaginative  play  which  to 
him  is  his  work  and  which  if  rightly  guided  is 
the  pathway  to  creative  work  carried  on  in 
the  joyous,  exhilarating  spirit  of  play. 

By  means  of  his  imitative  play  the  child 
is  experiencing  life.  It  is  a  second-hand 
experience.  I’ll  grant  you,  but  one,  never¬ 
theless,  that  contains  some  of  the  thrills  of 
genuine  experience.  Through  them  and 
the  work  involved  the  child  is  building  up 
ability  to  understand  life  at  first  hand  and  to 
express  it  in  artistic  form.  He  is  storing  up 
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a  wealth  of  material  which  will  furnish  the 
impetus,  the  drive  for  the  artistic,  creative 
play-work  of  the  adult. 

It  is  this  kinship  that  gives  us  our  basis 
for  educational  progress.  Various  organ¬ 
izations  have  recognized  the  value  of  the 
relationship  and  have  built  their  rituals 
about  it.  In  the  schools  we,  too,  are  seeing 
more  and  more  need  of  it  and  are  introducing 
play  work  where  we  can  within  the  limits 
of  our  environment. 

Even  within  our  limitations,  we  find  that 
the  self-motivated  problem  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  toward  giving  the  individual  a 
richer  and  a  fuller  experience,  toward  de¬ 
veloping  a  consciousness  of  self  as  a  doer. 
The  child  experiences  a  joy  in  creative  work 
and  gains  a  mastery  over  things;  he  gains 
in  self-control.  From  these  things  come 
dignity,  self-respect,  responsibility,  ability 
to  do  independent  thinking,  to  reflect,  to 
evaluate  deeds  and  facts. 

The  problem  method  will  do  wonders  but 
we  must  not  fail  to  realize  that  not  all  ships 
that  “find  themselves”  are  ocean  liners. 
Some  are  good  serviceable  freighters,  lighters 
and  tugs  as  well.  So  the  problem  method  is 
not  going  to  overload  the  world  with 
geniuses.  Just  as  you  can’t  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  pig’s  ear,  so  you  cannot  make 
a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  out  of  a  ditch  digger. 
The  Leonardo  would  have  developed  despite 
the  problem  method  while  the  ditch  digger 
might  have  remained  a  drudge  without  it. 


By  means  of  the  problem  method  we  may 
succeed  in  decreasing  the  number  of  drudges, 
increasing  the  number  of  thinking,  respon¬ 
sible  people  who  experience  a  joy  in  work, 
and  in  lessening  the  mental,  spiritual,  and 
financial  ascendency  of  the  few  over  the 
many  and  in  establishing  higher  standards 
for  the  good  life. 

In  the  kind  of  teaching  where  the  play 
element  is  strongest,  where  the  work  element 
is  most  vital  and  intense,  the  teacher  must 
cease  to  be  the  autocrat  of  the  school  room. 
Discipline  comes  from  the  problem  and  its 
needs.  The  desire  to  find  a  solution  takes 
all  the  surplus  energy  and  blocks  any 
temptation  to  be  unruly.  The  task  of  the 
teacher  is  no  longer  that  of  police  woman 
but  becomes  that  of  the  skilled  guide.  She 
needs  greater  technique  than  heretofore 
to  meet  this  change  in  the  manner  of  in¬ 
struction.  She  has  to  be  more  adaptable, 
more  sympathetic,  more  reticent,  more 
open-minded.  She  needs  a  broader  com¬ 
prehension  and  a  wider  background.  She 
guides  now  through  suggestion  and  advice. 
She  no  longer  directs.  The  hardest  part 
of  her  present  task  is  to  sit  back  and  watch 
developments.  To  most  of  lis  who  have 
used  the  old  dogmatic  methods,  the  in¬ 
activity,  the  inability  to  control,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  undesirable  before  it  can  rear  its 
head — all  are  trying  but  we  must  comfort 
ourselves  with  Milton’s  words: — 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 


Afraid  of  fear. — “When  I  had  time  to  think  of  it,  I  kept  taking  note  of  myself  to  see  if 
I  were  showing  signs  of  collapse  or  combustion.  Neither  happened,  so  I  pegged  away  and 
began  to  smile  again.  At  first,  this  did  not  happen  too  often,  for,  having  been  atrociously 
inoculated  with  fear,  every  pinch  of  pain  previously  unnoticed  became  the  signal  for  an 
anticipated  crisis.  I  was  not  afraid  of  anything  so  much  as  of  being  afraid  and  I  wondered 
how  I  could  rid  myself  of  the  feeling.  After  a  while  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Fate 
came  to  my  assistance.  She  burnt  up  my  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  was  gracious 
enough  to  let  me  escape.  She  tossed  and  gored  me  with  an  automobile  and  gave  me  a 
number  of  minor  shocks  and  excitements,  any  one  of  which  it  was  said  ought  to  have  proved 
fatal,  and,  finally,  by  this  means  cured  me  completely  of  the  habit  of  fear  into  which  I  had 
fallen.  Altogether  I.was  given  a  strenuous  time,  but  the  price  was  not  too  great  for  the 
relief  aflForded.” 


— Francis  Wilson 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

Emily  J.  Werner 

[Religion  and  morality  are  necessary  to  good  government  and  for  that  reason  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  So  said  the  Continental  Congress  in  1787  when  called 
upon  to  legislate  for  a  new  possession  out  of  which  six  states  were  later  made.  Religion  and  morality 
are  receiving  more  attention  in  the  public  schools.  A  committee  of  New  York  City,  headed  by 
William  E.  Knox,  banker,  is  preparing  a  report.  Miss  Werner,  whose  graphic  narrative  follows,  is  a 


graduate  of  New  York  University  and  trained  for 
New  York.  Both  her  grandfathers  were  ministers. 

A  ND  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
/-%  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children,”  said  Isaiah, 
the  prophet  (54:13).  This  is  typical  and 
but  one  of  the  many  statements  found  in 
Scripture  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
religious  training  of  childhood.  And  yet,  in 
America,  seven  out  of  every  ten  boys  and 
girls  are  receiving  practically  none  whatever! 
However,  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  dark 
as  this  sounds,  for  America  is  waking  up. 
The  crime  wave  that  is  sweeping  the  country 
has  so  startled  all  her  thinking  citizens  that 
judges,  magistrates,  bankers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  well  as  clergymen,  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other  two  vital  questions: 
“Where  does  the  fault  lie?”  and  “What  is 
the  remedy?”  And  almost  with  one  accord 
they  are  putting  their  fingers  on  the  lack  of 
religious  training  in  the  lives  of  our  young 
people  as  the  crux  of  the  matter,,  and  are 
suggesting  as  the  only  possible  solution  the 
supply  of  this  lack  in  one  way  or  another. 
Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle  at  the  recent  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Council,  for  instance, 
made  this  statement: 

The  growing  divorce  between  education  and 
religion  is  in  the  judgment  of  many  clear-sighted 
and  responsible  men  one  of  the  primary  causes 
for  the  present  distraught  condition  of  the  world. 
They  believe  that  unless  education  can  again  be 
inspired  by  religious  motives,  and  religion  be 
given  a  place  in  education,  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  life,  and  in  the  light  of  modern 
science,  comparable  with  that  which  religion  once 


religious  teaching  by  the  Biblical  Seminary  in 
Her  brother  is  a  missionary  in  India.] 

held,  human  civilization  is  in  danger  of  further 
disaster  and  ultimate  ruin. 

This  awakening,  of  course,  though  never 
before  so  evident  as  now — when  newspapers, 
periodicals,  popular  magazines,  and  books 
are  emphatically  announcing  the  urgent  need 
for  immediate  action — this  awakening  has 
by  no  means  come  overnight.  There  prob¬ 
ably  never  has  been  a  period  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  since  the  time  when  our 
schools  passed  from  ecclesiastical  to  secular 
control,  when  this  question  has  not  been 
agitated  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  church. 
And  now,  for  about  a  decade  and  a  half, 
the  modern  movement  for  religious  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  growing,  ably  sponsored  by 
prominent  laymen  and  educators. 

After  the  need  had  been  recognized,  the 
problem  facing  these  leaders  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  almost  hopeless  situation  in  the 
public  schools,  with  their  mixed  population 
of  varying  religions  and  creeds  and  their 
consequent  hostility  to  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seemingly 
equally  hopeless  situation  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  with  their  limited  time  allotment, 
their  inadequate  equipment,  their  loose  or¬ 
ganization,  and  their  untrained  teachers. 
The  Sunday  schools  could,  it  is  true,  be  im¬ 
proved  and  much  has  been  done  to  improve 
them,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  large  cities, 
today,  to  find  a  few  Sunday  schools  that 
parallel  in  efficiency  our  best  public  schools. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  is  true 
of  all  these  schools  throughout  the  country, 
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and  even  the  best  of  them  are  restricted  to 
about  one  hour  a  week.  The  solution, 
therefore,  had  to  be  found  in  some  organiza¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  public  schools  and  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  Sunday  schools. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion 
reached  by  these  men,  as  they,  for  the  most 
part  individually  and  independently,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  matter.  Gradually, 
several  possible  schemes  were  evolved.  One 
solution  suggested  was  a  wholesale  return 
to  the  long-tried  expedient  of  the  parochial 
school.  This,  however,  estimated  on  the 
whole  as  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  democracy,  was  not 
warmly  received.  A  second  possibility  was 
the  week-day  religious  school,  so  constituted 
that  cooperation,  both  with  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  public  school,  was  possible. 
This  plan,  considered  practicable  whether 
carried  out  during  after-school  hours  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  school  time  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  promised  to  contain  the  answer  to 
the  question  facing  the  church  and  the  na¬ 
tion.  Closely  related  to  it,  and  often  used  in 
conjunction  with  it,  was  the  third  and  older 
plan  of  the  vacation  school,  the  beginnings  of 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  Canada  in  1877. 
This  school  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  the  children  out  of  mischief  during 
the  idle  summer  hours,  and  of  doing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  constructive  piece  of  work  in 
character  building. 

Thus  it  was  found  that  the  work  of  the 
public  school  in  the  field  of  the  mental,  phys¬ 
ical,  and  social  development  of  the  child 
could  be  complemented  by  the  work  of  the 
week-day  religious  school  in  the  realm  of  his 
spiritual  growth,  without  violating  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state; 
and  thus  was  made  possible  that  four-fold 
development  of  child-nature  which  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  essential  to  fullest  living,  and  which 
was  so  perfectly  exemplified  in  that  other 
Child  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  “increased 
in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man” 

In  spite  of  its  merit,  however,  the  process 
of  convincing  the  many  of  the  feasibility  of 
the,  plan  and  of  arousing  general  interest 


to  the  extent  of  whole-hearted  support  has 
been  a  slow  one.  While  in  scattered  sec¬ 
tions  some  remarkably  successful  pioneer 
work  has  been  done,  and  while  in  the  last 
few  years  the  movement  has  had  phenome¬ 
nal  growth,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  a 
vital,  nation-wide  concern  that  promises 
action  has  been  manifested.  Summing  up, 
in  brief,  the  situation  as  it  is  today,  we  find 
that  religious  education  has  at  last  won  for 
itself  a  foremost  place  in  the  program  of  the 
church;  that  greater  opportunities  for  special 
training  for  this  type  of  work  are  being  of¬ 
fered  than  ever  before;  that  valuable  litera¬ 
ture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  now 
available;  and  finally,  that  the  movement 
itself  has  taken  concrete  form  and  received 
universal  recognition  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Religious  Education  Association, 
composed  of  directors  and  leaders  of  religious 
education. 

Now,  with  this  as  a  background,  it  ought 
to  be  interesting  and  worth  while  to  look 
into  conditions  in  New  York  City,  in  its 
most  congested  borough,  Manhattan,  in 
order  to  estimate  what  is  being  done  there 
by  the  Protestant  denominations,  so  long 
remiss  in  this  matter  as  corrtpared  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jewish  churches,  to 
provide  religious  education  for  its  children. 
Investigation  reveals  that  there  are  now 
numerous  Protestant  agencies  at  work,  not 
in  competition  but  in  harmonious  coopera¬ 
tion,  all  striving  for  the  same  end,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture  of  the  young.  Foremost  among 
these  agencies  are  the  individual  churches 
of  all  denominations  working  among  their 
own  children;  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches;  the  Protestant  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New 
York. 

The  latest  statistics  available,  as  found  in 
the  Eagle  Almanac  for  1925,  place  the  total 
number  of  Protestant  churches  in  Man¬ 
hattan  at  293.  In  order  that  this  study  of 
the  work  being  done  by  individual  churches 
might  be  made,  questionnaires  were  sent 
out  to  one  hundred  ministers  selected  at 
random  from  the  above  list  with  all  the  out¬ 
standing  denominations,  such  as  the  Episco- 
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palian,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
Baptist,  and  Reformed,  proportionately 
represented.  Of  the  hundred  questioned 
thirty-nine  replied,  a  percentage  which  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

Our  consideration,  therefore,  will  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  group  of  churches  comprising 
approximately  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number.  The  portion  studied,  however, 
may  be  considered  typical  of  the  whole. 

An  analysis  of  the  reports  received,  made 
with  no  regard  for  denominations  as  such, 
brings  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  It 
shows,  first  of  all,  that  about  one  third  of 
the  churches  are  as  yet  making  no  attempt 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school 
while  the  other  two  thirds  are,  in  one  form 
or  other,  putting  forth  an  effort  to  get  into 
closer  contact  with  their  children  than  is 
possible  in  Sunday  school. 

TABLE  I 

Per  Cent. 


With  no  instruction  other  than  S.  S..  .  35.9 

“  a  week-day  religious  school.  .  .  35.9 
“  both  a  week-day  school  and  a  daily 

vacation  Bible  school . 17-95 

With  a  daily  vacation  Bible  school  .  .  5.13 

“  club  work  with  religious  instruction  2.  56 
“  club  work  and  a  vacation  Bible 
school . 2.56 


A  second  fact  revealed  by  the  analysis  is 
the  number  of  children  reached.  It  is  here, 
however,  that  the  least  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  By  way  of  comparison,  even 
though  not  directly  in  the  realm  of  this 
study,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  briefly 
the  Sunday-school  statistics  of  this  borough. 
The  Eagle  Almanac  gives  the  total  number  of 
children  under  sixteen  in  Manhattan  as 
621,537;  the  total  enrollment  in  Protestant 
Sunday  schools  as  71,834;  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Sunday  schools  as  65,988;  and  in  Jewish 
Sabbath  schools  as  11,418;  making  the  total 
number  of  children  who  are  getting  religious 
instruction  at  least  once  a  week  149,150. 
This  still  leaves  the  appalling  number  of 
472,387  children,  or  about  two  out  of  every 
three  children  in  Manhattan,  unconnected 
with  any  church  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  them,  without  a  doubt,  beyond  the  reach 


of  any  religious  influence  whatever.  As  for 
those  who  are  reached,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  children,  in 
general,  have  much  more  of  their  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  religion  than  have  the  Protestant 
children.  Our  concern,  therefore,  is  chiefly 
with  the  last. 

To  return  now  to  the  specific  study  of 
conditions  reported  in  our  questionnaires 
we  find  that  the  total  enrollment  reported 
in  week-day  and  vacation  schools  is  2,807, 
while  the  average  attendance  is  1,934.  A 
rough  estimate,  these  figures  representing 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  places  the 
total  enrollment  in  all  the  Protestant 
churches  at  21,800  with  a  probable  average 
attendance  of  14,900.  However,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
found  true,  that  if  the  actual  data  of  the 
remaining  churches  could  be  obtained  these 
figures  would  be  higher.  But  even  in  these 
estimates  there  is  slight  duplication  as  some 
of  the  children  attend  more  than  one  of  the 
classes  or  clubs  listed. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  this  work, 
which  is  the  third  fact  investigated,  natur¬ 
ally  varies.  The  reports  indicate  that  the 
weekly  period  in  the  week-day  schools  ranges 
from  three  fourths  of  an  hour  to  two  hours, 
the  majority  giving  one  and  one  half  hours; 
and  in  the  vacation  schools  from  one  to 
three  hours,  the  majority  giving  three.  The 
length  of  a  year’s  session  of  the  week-day 
schools  varies  from  six  months  to  ten 
months,  the  greatest  number  meeting  for 
eight  months,  from  October  through  May. 
The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools  meet 
five  days  a  week,  most  of  them  during  five 
weeks  and  some  just  during  July.  The 
total  number  of  hours  thus  utilized  during  a 
year  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  II 

A. — Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
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B. — Week-Day  School 

Per  Cent. 
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Another  fact — and  a  very  significant  one 
— revealed  is  the  great  improvement  made, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  teaching  staff  of 
these  week-day  organizations  as  compared 
with  the  old  Sunday-school  teachers.  It 
was  formerly  considered  that  all  church 
work,  for  the  very  fact  that  it  was  church 
work,  must  be  voluntary.  A  gradual  change 
of  opinion  has  come  about  as  the  hampering 
tendency  of  such  a  policy  was  felt  more  and 
more,  and  today  attempts  are  being  made, 
not  unsuccessfully  by  any  means,  to  raise 
the  level  of  church  work  to  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  efficiency  demanded  in  any  other 
work.  Our  reports,  in  this  instance,  are 
marked  evidence  of  the  progress  achieved, 
with  forty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers 
reported  receiving  remuneration  for  their 
services,  and  only  thirty-one  per  cent,  falling 
under  the  category  of  “untrained”  teachers. 

TABLE  III 

Per  Cent. 


Paid  teachers — trained .  42 

“  “  — untrained  ....  3 

Voluntary  teachers — trained  ...  27 

“  “  — untrained.  .  28 


After  this  consideration  of  the  number  of 
children  reached,  the  amount  of  time  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  type  of  teachers  in  charge,  we 
come  to  what  is  perhaps  most  important  of 
all.  What  do  these  children  who  attend 
these  various  schools  get?  A  remarkable 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  practice  seems  to 
prevail  here.  Without  exception,  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  week-day  schools  include  de¬ 
votional  exercises;  memory  work,  such  as 
memorizing  Bible  verses,  prayers,  and 
hymns,  and  in  some  schools  the  catechism;  a 
Bible  story  lesson;  and  hand  work.  In  a 
few  of  the  schools  the  work  is  correlated  with 


the  other  activities  of  the  children  on  the 
basis  of  the  three-session  idea:  the  intellec¬ 
tual  presentation  of  the  material  itself  in 
the  week-day  school;  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  transfer  in  the  Sunday  school, 
planned  mainly  as  a  devotional  hour  with 
the  same  material  as  a  basis;  and,  finally, 
the  completion  of  the  cycle  in  some  applica¬ 
tion  and  “putting  into  life”  of  the  principles 
thus  acquired,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  or  similar  organization. 

Much  has  been  added  to  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  the  week-day  school  pro¬ 
grams  by  means  of  the  pamphlets,  text¬ 
books,  and  plans  published  by  various  de¬ 
nominations  and  book  concerns.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  will  serve  to  indicate  what  a 
wealth  of  material  may  now  be  obtained: 

From  The  Congregational  Educational  Society 
14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manual  for  Week-Day  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  .  .  B.  S.  Winchester. 

Mayflower  Program  Books 
— Primary  Depts.  .  For  grades  1-2  and  3. 

The  Junior  Citizen  .  .  For  grades  4-5-6. 

Hebrew  Life  and  Times  . 

The  Story  of  Our  Bible — (High  school  age.) 

From  the  United  Lutheran  Publication  House 
13th  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Program  for  week-day  church  schools 
Handbook  for  Week-Day  Religious  Instruction 
Literature  and  textbooks  for  week-day  religious 
instruction  (Bibliography  in  pamphlet  form). 

From  The  Abingdon  Press — New  York — 
Pittsburgh — Chicago. 

Fully  graded  series  for  week-day  schools. 

Birth  to  school  age 
Kindergarten 

Elementary  school — Grades  I  — VI 
Junior  high  school — Grades  VII — IX 
Senior  high  school — Grades  X — XII 
Special  texts,  a  few  of  which  are: 

Bible  Plays — Rita  Benson. 

When  We  Join  the  Church — Archie  L.  Ryan. 

A  Handbook  of  Games  and  Programs — Wm. 
Ralph  LaPorte. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a 
number  of  valuable  books  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religious  education  from  various 
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angles,  which  are  excellent  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  and  most  generally  recommended  ones 
are: 

How  to  Teach  Religion — George  Herbert  Betts. 
The  Religious  Education  of  Adolescents — Norman 
£.  Richardson. 

The  JVeek-Day  Church  School — Henry  Cope. 

A  National  System  of  Religious  Education — 
Walter  S.  Athearn. 

That  these  practical  plans  and  the  theor¬ 
ies  back  of  them  are  following  the  trend  of 
our  modern  educational  philosophy  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  statements  taken 
from  the  Congregational  Educational  So¬ 
ciety  leaflet  on  “Week-Day  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation”: 


The  program  of  the  child’s  religious  education 
should  include  and  correlate  all  that  makes  for 
his  religious  development  and  growth. 

The  problem-project  type  of  teaching,  rightly 
understood,  involves  purposeful  participation  by 
children  in  the  educational  process;  also  making 
projects  and  problems,  growing  out  of  the  life 
of  children  and  having  religious  significance,  the 
basis  and  center  of  the  teaching.  This  is  not  so 
much  a  method  as  a  point  of  view,  and  a  point 
of  view  within  which  all  valuable  elements  in  the 
older  approaches  find  their  place. 

They  (the  lessons  as  planned)  attempt  to  work 
down  into  the  child’s  habits  and  attitudes  those 
graces  of  life  which  should  make  him  in  very 
truth  a  Christian  child. 

What  is  our  end  and  aim?  Subject  matter? 
.  .  .  Or  is  it  the  molding  of  a  life  in  a  natural, 

full,  Christian  development,  suited  to  the  years 
we  are  teaching? 


SUPERVISING  HOME  STUDY 

Daniel  Foley 

[Mr.  Foley,  Master,  head  of  department  of  economics  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  is  a  . 
graduate  of  Boston  College  and  Columbia  University.  He  was  an  anthracite  distribution  agent  for 
the  New  England  war-service  fuel  administration.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  In 
this  short  discussion  of  how  to  guide  home  work  and  how  to  test  it  he  outlines  a  definite  procedure,  ‘ 
gratifylngly  different  from  the  old-time  laissez  faire  usage.] 


HOW  to  instruct  pupils  how  to  study 
at  home,  and  how  to  test  the  results 
of  study,  are  two  vital  problems 
present  in  every  class  room,  of  every  second¬ 
ary  school,  every  school  day  of  the  year. 
Every  other  pedagogical  problem  is  auxiliary 
to  them.  Given  a  teacher  who  has  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  teaches, 
his  success  or  failure  and  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  pupils  depends  on  how  well  or  ill 
he  solves  these  problems  and  applies  the 
solution. 

First  of  all,  home  lessons  of  due  length 
should  be  given.  The  factors  determining 
length  are  the  age  and  mental  capacity  of 
the  pupils,  the  difficulty  of  the  content,  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  In  assigning  home  lessons  each  text 
should  be  divided  into  logical,  integral  units. 
These  divisions  should  be  determined  before 


the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  A  suffi-  , 
dent  number  of  separate  assignments  should 
be  made  known  to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  cover  the  work  till 
Christmas;  after  the  opening  of  school  in 
January,  to  cover  the  work  till  Easter;  after 
Easter,  to  cover  the  work  till  the  close  of 
school  in  June.  At  irregular  intervals  formal 
written  tests  should  be  given  without  prior 
notice  thereof  in  order  to  prevent  cramming. 
These  will  be  a  true  test  of  knowledge  and 
power  acquired  by  the  pupils  and  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  teaching.  At  irregular  inter¬ 
vals  also  review  assignments  should  be  made. 
In  allocating  a  year’s  work  all  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  duly  regarded. 

The  reasons  for  making  the  assignments 
known  ahead  of  time  are,  first,  to  enable 
pupils  who  may  be  absent  to  prepare  the 
required  assignments,  and  secondly,  to  es-v' 
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tablish  an  objective  so  far  as  content  is 
concerned. 

When  we  set  out  to  teach  a  child  to  swim, 
we  don’t  throw  him  overboard.  In  assign¬ 
ing  lessons  to  be  studied  at  home  we  should 
not  do  a  similar  rash  thing.  Yet  this  is 
being  done  by  too  many  teachers.  As  a 
result  at  the  end  of  every  bi-monthly  period 
the  same  scene  is  reenacted.  An  angry 
parent,  a  stern  teacher,  the  boy  culprit. 
The  stereotyped  statements  “He  doesn’t 
study  his  home  lessons.”  “Why  don’t 
you  study  your  home  lessons?”  “I  will  see 
that  he  does  this — I  will  see  that  he  does 
that,”  ad  infinitum^  ad  absurdum  in  many 
cases.  The  pupil  does  concentrate  for  a 
day  or  two  in  some  cases,  continually  in 
others  where  the  parent  is  strong  willed  and 
exercises  parental  dominion;  in  other  cases, 
alas,  the  boy  falls  back  into  his  habits  of 
neglect  of  reflective  study,  or  if  he  does 
spend  his  time  at  his  books  his  only  intellec¬ 
tual  pabulum  is  dreams. 

No  teacher  should  ever  use  as  the  reason 
for  failure  the  fact  that  a  pupil  does  notv 
study  at  home.  There  should  be  the  im¬ 
perative  demand  in  school  each  day  of  writ-^ 
ten  evidence  that  he  has  studied. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  es¬ 
pecially,  and  as  needed  thereafter,  teacher- 
pupil-study-periods  should  be  used.  The 
first  two  or  more  assignments  should  be 
studied  in  class  under  the  leadership  of  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  himself  should  study 
the  lesson.  He  should  orally  make  known 
the  mental  processes  his  mind  goes  through 
in  tackling  the  assignment.  He  should  read 
the  assignment  aloud.  He  should  look  up 
the  meanings  of  words.  He  should  reflect 
on  the  important  topics,  repeat  them  aloud, 
check  his  memory  by  reference  to  the  text, 
make  the  necessary  notebook  entries  in  the 
form  of  summaries,  questionnaires,  or  topical 
outlines,  compare  and  associate  what  is 
being  studied  with  the  fund  of  knowledge  his 
pupils  should  have,  tie  up  the  subject  with 
life  and  history  now  in  process,  take  clippings 
wherever  possible,  examine  and  study  avail¬ 
able  maps,  and  finally  clinch  the  assignment 
by  a  rapid-fire  review  of  what  he  has  done.  ‘ 


At  the  same  time  his  pupils  should  be 
keeping  step  with  him  and  should  be  observ¬ 
ing  how  he  harnesses  as  many  senses — sight, 
hearing,  and  touch  through  note  taking  andt- 
the  examination  of  objects.  In  some  sub¬ 
jects,  of  course,  all  the  senses  can  be  utilized 
in  study. 

The  notes  taken  by  the  teacher  should 
then  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  later 
passed  through  the  class  so  that  the  real  ob¬ 
jective  evidence  of  the  results  of  study  may. 
be  placed  in  the  pupils’  hands.  Examina¬ 
tion,  analysis,  and  discussion  of  the  board 
work  will  prove  to  be  most  fruitful  in  results. 
At  the  beginning  of  every  course,  the  pupil 
should  learn  the  most  eflPective  method  of. 
study  in  that  subject. 

Means  then  should  be  taken  to  have  pa¬ 
rental  cooperation  secured  because  study  at . 
home  is  a  condition  precedent  to  successful 
participation  in  classroom  work.  The  par¬ 
ents  should  see  to  it  that  sufficient  time  is  ^ 
spent  in  study  regularly.  They  cannot,  of 
course,  give  the  scientific  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  If  parental  cooperation  is  had  the 
excuse  of  negligence  to  do  home  work  cannot 
explain  failure. 

A  simple  device  that  proves  eflPective  in 
enlisting  parental  cooperation  is  a  note  in 
the  following  form  pasted  on  the  back  of  the 
front  cover  of  the  7"  x  8.5"  notebooks  that 
are  given  out  three  times  a  year. 

“This  notebook  should  be  kept 
clean.  Home  work  should  be  en¬ 
tered  herein  neatly  and  regularly. 
Parents  will  greatly  aid  the  progress 
of  their  son,  if  they  will  examine 
this  notebook  at  least  once  each  . 
week.” 


Parent’s  signature 

The  written  evidence  of  home  study  as 
contained  in  the  notebook  is  not  only  the 
best  evidence  that  home  work  has  been  done, 
but  is  the  best  way  to  study.  This  written 
evidence  of  home  study  should  be  required 
every  day,  because  a  large  percentage  ofv 
pupils  fail  through  neglect  to  do  home  study. 
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They  neglect  home  study  very  often  because 
they  have  not  been  taught  how  to  study  and 
because  written  evidence  of  home  study  is 
not  required  every  day.  This  vicious  circle 
that  ends  in  failure  has  its  efficient  cause  in 
the  inefficient  teacher  who  does  not  plan  his 
teaching,  who  does  not  teach  his  pupils  how 
to  study,  and  who  does  not  require  proof 
certain  of  study. 

When  pupils  are  taught  how  to  study  and 
they  enter  the  class  room  each  morning  with 
notebook  evidence  thereof,  what  a  store¬ 
house  the  teacher  and  pupils  have  to  draw 
on!  A  stimulating  variety  of  recitations 
that  focus  attention,  excite  the  interest,  and 
result  in  competitive  participation  of  every 
student  originate  therein. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  pupils  can  copy 
their  notes  in  whole  or  part  on  the  black¬ 
board  while  discussions  are  going  on  or  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  asked  or  answered  by  other  ^ 
pupils.  The  board  work  completed,  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  made,  questions  raised,' 
topics  discussed,  and  board  corrections  made 
when  necessary.  The  board  work  should 
be  evaluated  by  the  other  pupils,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  checked,  criticised,  or  rejected  by  the 
teacher.  The  reason  for  each  pupil’s  valua¬ 
tion  insisted  on  and  the  validity  or  irrele¬ 
vance  thereof  pointed  out  by  other  pupils 
if  possible — certainly  and  finally  by  the 
teacher.  What  better  way  than  this  to  train 
power  of  analysis  and  judgment.? 

On  other  days  5"  x  8"  sheets  of  paper  can 
be  passed  out.  Each  student  can  then  be 
required  to  write  down  on  one  side  the  five 
most  important  questions  in  the  lesson  with¬ 
out  reference  to  his  textbook  or  notebook. 
About  five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for 
this.  First  and  second,  third  and  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  rows  can  then  exchange  pa-  ' 
pers.  On  the  other  side  the  answer  of  the 
most  important  of  these  five  questions  should 
then  be  written  in  five  minutes.  In  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  20  to  50  or  more  different 
questions  will  be  found  to  be  listed  as  the 
most  important  in  many  lessons.  Seldom 
if  ever  will  a  class  write  the  same  five. 

The  papers  can  then  be  handed  back  to 
the  original  questioner.  He  may  be  given 


a  short  time  to  evaluate  the  answer.  A 
reading  of  the  questions,  a  reading  of  the 
answers,  a  statement  of  the  evaluation  given, 
a  challenging  of  the  primacy  in  importance 
of  the  question,  a  challenge  of  the  validity 
of  the  evaluation,  a  presentation  of  one  or 
many  other  questions  and  answers — all 
make  for  a  live  and  fruitful  recitation  in¬ 
stead  of  one  given  by  a  seat-warming  teacher 
who  day  by  day,  week  in  and  out,  grinds  out^ 
the  same  sing-song  questionings,  following 
by  sentence  and  word  and  letter  the  text 
assigned. 

On  other  days  a  pupil  himself  may  be 
asked  to  state  what  to  him  appeared  the 
paramount  issue  or  question  in  his  assign-*'' 
ment.  The  demanded  proof  thereof  by  the 
teacher  or  the  challenge  by  a  classmate  can 
easily  arouse  the  interest  of  the  class.  Each 
in  turn  can  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  question¬ 
ing  and  analysing.  They  can  cite  their  notes 
or  clippings  in  proof  of  their  contentions.  In 
the  meantime  the  wise  teacher,  if  he  adopts 
the  peripatetic  practice  of  teaching,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  maps  and  graphs  and  mounted  data 
can  continually  add  yeast  to  the  ferment 
that  is  in  process. 

So  far  as  marking  and  marks  go  there  is 
all  too  much  of  this  in  the  secondary  school, 
classroom.  As  the  amount  of  seriatim 
questioning,  answering,  and  marking  in¬ 
creases,  its  value  decreases  in  inverse  ratio. 
This  is  because  it  is  a  test  of  memory  only 
for  the  most  part.  Many  teachers  who  have 
series  of  marks  to  the  nth  power  about  their 
pupils  have  little  else  to  show.  With  them 
pupils  find  recitations  one  long-drawn-out, 
intermittent  agony. 

As  occasion  warrants,  of  course,  this  seria¬ 
tim  questioning  method  of  oral  examination 
of  pupils  should  be  carried  on.  However, 
the  best  marks  available  are  those  obtained 
from  the  rapid-fire  tests  at  the  opening  off 
class,  from  the  formal  test  given  without  any 
prior  notice,  and  from  the  examination  of 
written  evidence  of  home  work  as  contained 
in  the  notebooks. 

These  notebooks  should  be  examined 
every  two  weeks  at  least.  Neatness  and 
legibility  in  penmanship  in  all  subjects 
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should  be  insisted  upon  as  well  as  thorough-  2 
ness  in  execution  of  the  formal  steps  in  study. 
The  essentials  of  grammar,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  must  be  observed.  One  or  two  3 


subject.  Violation  of  these  requirements 
or  omission  to  have  such  evidence  of  home 
study  should  be  grounds  for  after-school 
assignments. 

The  following  instructions  are  examples 
of  what  may  be  formulated  by  teachers  in 
different  subjects.  The  subjects  utilized  are 
economics,  history  of  commerce,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  law,  and  map  work. 
The  ideal  textbook  of  the  future  should  be¬ 
gin  with  a  practical  chapter  on  how  to  study 
the  text  and  a  model  lesson  worked  out  in 
notebook  form.  Theorizing  about  it  has 
no  value  in  a  textbook  or  in  a  class  room. 

In  the  notebooks  three  diflFerent  kinds  of 
notes  may  be  taken.  In  the  order  of  their 
difficulty  they  are: 

a.  A  questionnaire  of  one  or  two  pages  in 
length.  This  should  include  all  the  relevant 
important  questions  that  the  assignment 
answers  (without  the  answers,  of  course). 

b.  A  summary.  This  in  the  form  of 
exposition  or  narrative  should  boil  down  the 
assignment  and  be  sufficiently  concise  and 
clear  to  enable  the  pupil  by  a  rapid  review 
to  refresh  his  memory. 

c.  A  logical  topical  outline  in  analytical 
form  with  main  headings  and  listed  sub¬ 
divisions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the 
questionnaire  method  of  note  taking  should 
be  used.  After  the  first  month  the  sum¬ 
mary,  and  after  the  third  month  the  topical 
outline  with  a  shifting  to  and  from  the  other 
kinds  in  order  to  lend  variety  and  effect 
necessary  objectives.  Map  work,  of  course, 
should  be  taught  and  practiced  at  first  in 
class  with  frequent  exchange,  comparison, 
and  exhibition  of  good  work. 

General  Directions  for  Home  Study 

I  Arrange  your  out-of-school  time  so  that  you 
will  have  a  regular  period  each  day  for  study, 
recreation,  and  work.  Don’t  dawdle  your  8 
time  away. 


Study  the  required  time  each  day.  Select  a 
time  when  your  body  and  mind  will  not  be 
tired. 

Select  a  quiet  place  for  study. 

Have  pencil,  scratch  pad,  ruler,  onion  paper, 
notebook,  dictionary,  and  textbooks  avail¬ 
able. 

The  minimum  schedule  for  a  high  school  pupil 
would  include  ^  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
hours  in  the  evening,  ^  hour  in  the  morning 
before  leaving  for  school. 

6  By  acquiring  the  habit  of  taking  notes  as  you 
study  you  will  best  be  able  to  concentrate  on  your 
work  and  not  dream. 

7  If  social  activities  excite  your  interest  and 
threaten  to  interfere  with  your  schedule,  be 
foreminded.  Do  your  work  ahead  of  time. 

8  Remember  that  in  business  as  in  study  the 
man  who  succeeds  and  enjoys  life  best  is  the 
one  who  makes  present  small  sacrifices  for 
future  larger  profits. 

How  TO  Study  Economics 

1  Divide  your  time  outside  of  school  for  study, 
work,  and  recreation  each  day.  When  study¬ 
ing  have  your  notebook  and  dictionary  avail¬ 
able. 

2  Read  the  assignment  through.  Find  the  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  each  word  that  gives  difficulty. 

3  After  reading  once,  reflect  on  what  you  find 
to  be  the  important  topic  or  topics  of  the 
assignment.  Repeat  these  aloud  a  sufficient 
number  of  times.  Refer  to  the  assignment 
to  check  your  memory. 

4  In  your  notebook 

a.  Make  a  summary  in  brief  narrative 

form,  or 

b.  Make  a  list  of  questions  the  assignment 

answers,  or 

c.  Make  a  topical  outline  of  the  assign¬ 

ment. 

5  Next  briefly  state  the  most  Important  principle 
or  rule  of  economics  you  find  in  this  lesson. 

6  Clip  from  the  newspapers  or  your  own  maga¬ 
zines  an  editorial,  advertisement,  or  news 
article  that  illustrates  any  important  fact  or 
principle  in  the  assignment.  Paste  it  neatly 
in  your  notebook  so  that  your  notes  may  be 
read  thereunder. 

Discuss  some  part  of  the  lesson  with  an  older 
person  at  home,  if  possible,  or  with  a  class¬ 
mate  on  the  way  to  school. 

Make  a  rapid  review  of  your  notebook  before 
class  each  morning,  on  the  cars  or  elsewhere. 
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How  TO  Study  the  History  of  Commerce 

1  Have  your  notebook,  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
ruler,  onion  paper,  and  dictionary  available. 

2  Read  the  assignment  through.  Look  up  the 
meaning  of  any  words  that  give  difficulty. 

3  Formulate  in  your  mind  the  important  facts 
and  their  relations  and  influence  on  the  course 
of  events.  In  your  own  words  briefly  sum¬ 
marize  the  assignment  aloud. 

4  If  there  are  maps  locate  places  thereon. 

5  Next  in  your  notebook,  in  ink,  write 

A  questionnaire  that  will  include  every  im¬ 
portant  question  the  text  answers,  or 
A  summary  that  gives  in  brief  form  every 
paragraph  or  section,  or 
A  topical  logical  outline.  In  making  this 
utilize  the  writer’s  headings.  Make  your 
own  sub-topics. 

6  Reproduce  an  important  map  or  graph  if 

there  are  any. 

7  If  possible  tie  up  the  facts  of  the  past  with  the 
events  of  the  present.  Clip  from  the  news¬ 
papers  or  your  own  magazine  any  data  that 
illustrates  this  correlation.  Paste  it  neatly 
in  your  notebook  so  that  your  notes  may  be 
read  thereunder. 

8  After  your  notes  are  finished,  restate  aloud 
the  main  topics  studied.  Briefly  explain 
these  aloud  as  you  would  before  class. 

9  Discuss  if  possible  some  of  the  lesson  at  home 
or  with  a  school  mate. 

10  Review  your  notebook  in  the  morning  before 
class. 

How  TO  Study  Commercial  Geography 

1  Have  your  notebook,  pencil,  pen  and  ink, 
ruler,  onion  paper,  and  dictionary  available. 

2  Read  the  assignment  through.  (If  the  assign¬ 
ment  contains  maps  reproduce  them  when 
necessary  according  to  the  Instructions  given 
elsewhere.)  Look  up  in  the  index  or  in  the 
dictionary  the  meaning  of  any  words  that  give 
difficulty. 

3  Without  reference  to  the  text  repeat  aloud  the 
important  ideas  or  facts.  Locate  all  coun¬ 
tries,  cities,  railroads,  harbors  on  the  map. 
Group  associated  facts. 

\  Next  reread  text  and  take  notes  in  the  form  of 

a.  A  questionnaire  that  will  list  every  im¬ 

portant  question  the  assignment  an¬ 
swers,  or 

b.  A  topical,  logical  outline  of  the  assign¬ 

ment,  classifying  in  your  own  words 
the  important  facts,  or 


Home  Study 

c.  A  summary  of  the  assignment  by  re¬ 
ducing  paragraphs  to  essential  state¬ 
ments. 

5  If  there  are  maps  follow  the  instructions  as 
to  transcribing  an  important  one  in  a  section 
of  your  notebook.  If  you  have  studied  draw¬ 
ing  do  it  free  hand.  If  there  are  statistics 
graph  them  in  a  section  of  your  notebook. 

6  If  possible  get  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
or  your  own  magazine  and  neatly  insert  it  in 
your  notebook. 

7  After  your  notes  on  the  lesson  are  finished 
close  your  books  and  restate  aloud  the  im¬ 
portant  facts  or  principles  you  learned. 

8  Discuss  some  of  these  topics  at  home  if  possi¬ 
ble  or  on  the  way  to  school  with  your  school¬ 
mates. 

9  In  the  morning  before  school  make  a  rapid 
review  of  your  notebook  and  visit  the  com¬ 
mercial  museum  to  see  samples  of  goods  and 
articles  on  exhibition  that  the  teacher  may 
use. 

Map  Work 

1  Unless  you  have  studied  drawing,  trace  all 
maps  for  recopying  in  your  notebook. 

2  To  recopy  well,  place  an  unglazed  sheet  of 
onion  tracing  paper  over  the  map.  With  a 
fine  pencil  make  the  outlines  lightly  to  prevent 
cutting  the  paper  and  defacing  the  map. 
Take  the  copy  off  the  book  and  make  the 
outlines  heavier  so  that  they  will  be  visible  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  tracing  paper.  N.  B. 
Keep  the  tracing  paper  firmly  fixed  while 
tracing.  Slipping  or  stretching  makes  for 
inaccurate  work. 

3  On  the  reverse  side  go  over  the  lines  with  a 
soft  lead  pencil.  Then  place  this  reverse 
side  on  the  page  of  the  notebook,  or  the  in¬ 
sertion  sheet. 

4  Again  using  a  fine  pencil  go  over  all  the  out¬ 
lines.  A  copy  will  be  Impressed  on  the  under 
sheet. 

5  Go  over  this  copy  in  ink.  Don’t  use  pencil 
because  it  smooches.  Set  your  map  off  by  a 
simple  ruled  border. 

6  Meridians  and  parallels  where  necessary 
should  be  faintly  traced. 

7  Fill  in  the  necessary  data  and  names  with 
abreviations.  Print  neatly.  Color  different 
sections  if  necessary. 

8  Give  your  map  an  exact  title.  State  the  scale 
and  mark  off  on  the  borders  the  inch  points. 

9  Practice  making  maps  before  you  begin  put- 
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ting  them  in  your  notebook.  You  will  ac¬ 
quire  speed  and  accuracy  after  making  half  a 
dozen  or  more. 

How  TO  Study  Commercial  Law 

1  Divide  your  time  outside  of  school  for  study, 
work,  and  recreation.  When  studying  have 
your  notebook  and  dictionary  available. 

2  Read  the  assignment  through.  Find  the  pre¬ 
cise  general  meaning  in  the  dictionary  and  the 
special  meaning  in  the  index  of  your  textbook 
of  any  word  that  gives  difficulty. 

3  Read  carefully  the  illustrative  cases  and  ana¬ 
lyse  and  apply  them  to  the  principles  until  you 
clearly  understand  the  application. 

4  After  reading  and  analysis,  reflect  on  what  you 
have  read  and  analysed.  Summarize  in  your 


mind  the  important  rules  of  law  contained 
therein.  Repeat  these  aloud.  Refer  to  the 
text  to  check  your  memory. 

5  In  your  notebook: 

a.  Make  a  concise  statement  of  each  im¬ 
portant  rule  of  law.  Cite  the  case 
used  to  illustrate  each  by  name  and 
by  the  important  facts,  or 

b.  Make  a  list  of  questions  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  answers,  or 

c.  Make  a  topical  outline  of  the  subject 
matter  covered. 

6  Discuss  what  you  have  studied  with  an  older 
person  at  home  if  possible,  or  with  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  on  your  way  to  school. 

7  Make  a  rapid  review  of  your  notebook  each 
morning  before  class. 


PRIZES  OR  NOT.? 

Parmelia  Brackett 

[Several  years  ago,  Chicago  passed  out  of  the  usage  of  encouraging  personal  prizes  for  the  best 
standing  in  any  school  contest  or  in  any  extra  curricular  accomplishment.  Cups  and  trophies  played 
for  by  teams  did  not  come  under  the  ban.  Miss  Brackett  does  not  agree.  You  may  write  her  at 
15  Vista  Avenue,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  if  you  desire  to  commend  or  to  change  her  view.] 


•^TT^HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 

I  troversy  about  the  idea  of  competi- 
A  tions  of  diflFerent  kinds  which  are  held 
among  our  high  school  boys  and  girls.  One 
side  maintains  that  this  practice  is  harmful 
and  that  if  competitions  are  held,  no  prizes 
should  be  awarded  the  victors,  since  such 
practice  detracts  from  the  true  value  of 
sports  or  music.  This  may  all  be  true,  but 
for  my  part  I  have  been  unable  to  agree  with 
this  side  of  the  question. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  back  through 
the  pages  of  history  and  see  the  ancient 
views  of  competition.  We  look  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  for  our  purest  idea  of  sport. 
In  those  days  everyone  who  could,  took 
part  in  some  kind  of  competition.  The 
greatest  honor  a  Greek  could  have  bestowed 
upon  himself,  was  the  coveted  laurel  wreath. 
This  meant  a  mark  of  distinction,  honor,  and 
a  little  later  it  indicated  academic  honors. 
It  was  something  tangible  given  the  victor, 
so  that  in  later  days  when  the  excitement  of 


victory  was  over  and  Interest  in  the  meet 
lagged,  this  prize  kept  the  desire  to  win 
keen  in  the  minds  of  many.  Today  our 
loving  cups  are  a  mark  of  distinction  and 
honor,  a  tangible  something  for  a  well 
earned  victory.  Why  should  we  at  this 
late  hour  consider  it  wrong?  The  glory  of 
winning  for  our  boys  and  girls  will  always  be 
the  highest  ideal,  but  if  they  have  a  silver 
cup  to  look  forward  to,  it  helps  to  spur  them 
on.  They  can,  and  will  work  just  as  hard 
if  no  cup  is  the  reward,  but  what  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  is  for  those  young  folks  to  have  a 
reminder  to  which  they  can  point  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  to  those  coming  to 
visit  their  schools.  It  is  the  right  kind  of 
pride  which  makes  a  student  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “That  is  the  cup  we  won  at  the  musi¬ 
cal  contest  in  New  York,  this  year.  Isn’t 
it  a  slender,  beautiful  thing?”  This  one  or 
any  other  contest  cannot  but  bring  out  the 
very  best  in  our  children. 

I  was  most  delighted  with  the  Glee  Club 
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Competition  which  was  held  by  some  of  the 
leading  girls  schools  of  New  England,  on 
February  26th,  at  The  Windsor  School  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  any  such  contest  had  been  held 
among  girls;  nevertheless  the  large  hall  was 
filled  with  a  fine  representative  audience. 
The  judges  were  well  known  and  competent 
musicians.  The  Clubs  were  marked  on  dic¬ 
tion,  ensemble,  pitch,  interpretation  and 
tone  in  just  the  same  manner  as  are  the  clubs 
competing  in  the  Intercollegiate  contest 
which  is  held  each  year  in  New  York  City. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  young  girls  could 
have  such  ability. 

The  contest  was  won  this  year  by  The 
Bancroft  School  Glee  Club  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Dean  Winslow  Hanscom,  of  Boston.  The 
finish  with  which  these  girls,  averaging  six- 
4lg|een  years  of  age,  sang  was  astounding.  The 
victors  sang  for  their  choice  song  “The  Gal¬ 
way  Piper” — arraigned  by  Fletcher.  It  was 
beautifully  done  and  was  particularly  men¬ 


tioned  by  the  judges.  All  the  clubs  sang 
as  the  prize  song,  “In  These  Delightful 
Pleasant  Groves,”  by  Purcell.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  notice  the  difference  in  inter¬ 
pretation  which  the  individual  clubs  gave 
to  the  same  song.  I  could  not  but  feel  as 
I  listened  to  those  young,  lovely  girls  putting 
all  their  energy  into  that  contest  that  it  was 
indeed  a  glorious  way  of  recreation  for  the 
girls  of  college  preparatory  schools,  who 
spend  so  much  time  with  mathematics, 
Latin  and  the  rest.  How  can  we  say  that 
such  contests  are  injurious  to  our  youth.? 

At  a  dinner  party  a  few  nights  ago  I  lis¬ 
tened  most  eagerly  to  the  remarks  of  the 
head  master  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  preparatory  schools  in  our  country. 
His  conversaton  was  directed  to  two  college 
presidents  when  he  said:  “Four  years  ago 
we  had  practically  no  music  in  our  school. 
Today  I  consider  that  our  advancement  in 
music”  (which  includes  competitions  with 
other  schools),  “has  done  more  for  our  school 
in  every  way,  than  athletics  has  ever  done.” 


A  revolt  from  Latin  teaching. — “The  old-fashioned  prosaic  way  of  approaching  a  classical 
language  by  long  preliminary  mechanical  borrowings  in  the  grammar  was  particularly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  me.  My  teacher,  although,  as  I  have  said,  really  a  scholarly  man  himself,  still 
had  to  keep  to  the  old-fashioned  ways;  and  until  we  had  drudged  through  what  seemed  to  us 
an  immense  amount  of  work  in  the  grammar  we  were  not  allowed  to  begin  the  reading  of  a 
book.  All  this  was  exactly  opposed  to  my  impatient  notions.  My  idea  was  to  get  an  author 
and  a  dictionary  and  go  on  as  best  I  could  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  one  by  the  help  of 
the  other.  Thus  I  studied  Julius  Caesar  at  home  after  school  hours  by  myself  because  the 
book  fascinated  me,  and  I  wanted  to  get  on  with  it,  not  troubling  myself  any  more  about 
the  grammar  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  know  whether  the  author  was  speaking  in  the 
present  or  past  tense  and  was  using  the  singular  or  the  plural  number.  Of  course,  my 
grammatical  studies  of  the  day — my  day’s  drudgery,  as  I  used  to  call  it  then — could  not  but 
help  me  forward  in  my  purely  literary  studies  at  evening;  and  thus  before  I  got  into  Caesar 
as  a  class  book  at  the  school  I  had  read  through  the  whole  volume  somehow — reading  it  as  a 
delightful  military  story — and  got  a  full  idea  of  its  meaning.  The  book  delighted  me — en¬ 
raptured  me.  Many  years  after,  when  I  was  talking  to  an  elderly  friend  about  the  study  of 
Latin,  he  seemed  somewhat  amazed  at  the  fluency  with  which  I  read  the  language  and  the 
many  mistakes  I  made  in  trying  to  speak  it:  and  he  asked  me  who  had  taught  me  Latin.  I 
could  not  help  answering  with  a  certain  air  of  triumph,  ‘Julius  Caesar.’  My  elderly  friend 
thought  I  was  making  rather  a  poor  joke;  but  indeed  it  was  not  quite  a  joke;  and  if  Julius 
Caesar  had  not  so  attracted  me  at  the  beginning  of  my  studies,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
ever  have  learned  to  read  Latin  and  whether  I  should  ever  have  learned  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek  fluently.” 


■Justin  McCarthy 


LECTURING  THE  LECTURER 

Martin  Wellover 


[This  plea  from  a  teacher  In  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  beseeches  affection  from  a  speaker 
audlenceward.] 


That  was  a  good  article  in  the  Re¬ 
view  in  June  stressing  the  courtesy 
shown  to  speakers  by  leaving  no  bare 
seats  in  front.  Something  to  complement 
this  might  be  said  upon  the  courtesy  due 
from  a  speaker  to  his  audience.  If  I  am 
importuned  by  my  superintendent  to  attend 
a  meeting  addressed  by  a  visiting  educator, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  visiting  educator 
care  enough  about  me  to  look  at  me  instead 
of  at  successive  pieces  of  paper  on  a  desk  in 
front  of  him.  Everybody  knows  that  you 
can’t  divide  attention  between  an  audience 
and  a  manuscript  without  taking  from  the 
audience  what  it  is  entitled  to.  If  I  take 
the  trouble  to  tramp  out  to  a  stuffy  assem¬ 
bly  room  and  to  sit  in  an  uncomfortable  seat 
that  is  fastened  to  the  floor,  the  speaker  for 
whom  I  have  gone  to  this  trouble  owes  it  to 
me  to  pay  me  attention.  It  is  only  common 
courtesy  to  look  at  the  persons  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  to.  You  are  probably  aware  how  the 
idea  of  reading  instead  of  conversing  to  an 
audience  came  about.  In  the  dissolute  and 
indolent  times  of  Charles  II  of  England  the 
ministers  devoted  so  much  attention  to 
other  than  their  pastoral  duties  that  they 


neglected  to  prepare  as  theretofore  for 
delivering  their  sermons  but  were  content 
with  the  mere  reading  of  them.  Although 
some  of  the  sturdiest  characters  of  the  day 
thundered  against  this  degeneracy  the  epoch 
was  on  the  down  slide;  the  laziness  con¬ 
tinued;  it  permeated  not  only  the  pulpit 
but  the  lecture  hall  and  the  class  room,  to 
the  infinite  weakening  of  religion,  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  entertainment.  When  I  see  a 
man,  who  the  introducer  says  *‘has  a  mes¬ 
sage”  holding  his  eyes  to  manuscript,  oc¬ 
casionally  simulating  emphasis  by  shouting 
at  his  own  paper  before  him,  I  am  reminded 
mostly  of  the  performance  of  my  little 
granddaughter  who  sets  up  little  paper  dolls 
of  her  own  make  and  scolds  them  to  beat  all 
out-doors.  Even  though  the  laziness  of  the 
times  of  Charles  II  is  still  found  in  churches 
and  in  women’s  clubs,  the  discourtesy  of  talk¬ 
ing  to  me  without  looking  at  me  is  contempti¬ 
ble.  My  fellow  victims  and  I,  seated  defense¬ 
less  before  you  on  the  platform,  beseech  you 
the  civility  of  being  considered  worthy  of 
notice.  Please  show  us  the  consideration  in¬ 
volved  in  memorizing  the  topics  of  your  dis¬ 
course,  and  then  talk  to  us,  not  to  the  desk. 


Truth  grows  slowly  by  thought  and  reflection,  while  falsehood  springs  up  through 
hustle  and  fuss. 

_  — ^Tacitus 

Not  ours  so  much  to  drag,  not  ours  so  much  to  push,  but  ours  to  kindle  the  fires  that 
each  child  may  raise  his  own  steam  and  go  ahead  under  his  own  power. 

— William  Carter,  teacher 


Teaching  springs  from  love;  love  of  children,  love  of  service,  love  of  work. 

— Francis  W.  Parker 
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